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Che Key of Paradise. 


By SIDNEY PICKERING. 
AUTHOR OF “ VERITY,” “ WANDERERS,” Ero. 


“He that would enter Paradise must have a good key.” 


Cuapter IY. 


| hes CARNIVAL was reigning. Thanks to many noble 
families having been half ruined by French exactions he 
brought less display than usual, though hardly less gaiety. No 
one guessed how soon the wings of an Imperial eagle would 
spread and overshadow even Rome. The wings of that eagle 
were not yet full grown. 

A Spanish grandee who had hired the first floor of a great 
historical palazzo gave a masked ball there in the latter days 
of the carnival. 

The dresses were more magnificent than ingenious, and the 
sensation of the evening was made by six Roman gentlemen who 
appeared as French infantry soldiers. Prince Decilis was 
responsible for this brilliant idea, which enabled him to shock 
his acquaintances, ridicule his friends, and annoy his enemies, 
without offending his hosts. In those days Spain being practi- 
cally the ally of France, no Spanish grandee could find his jest 
other than excellent. He was corporal of the little company, and 
he and his men had rehearsed their parts till they were perfect 
in them, and could change at will their ordinary way of moving 
and holding themselves, and reproduce’ to a nicety the precise 
combination of soldierly swagger and free-and-easiness which 
characterised the soldier of the Republic when quartered in the 
Eternal City. 

Don Felice, in his dark blue coat with red collar and cuffs 
which looked as if it had seen service, his white waistcoat, breeches 
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130 THE KEY OF PARADISE. 


and gaiters, was irrecognisable. Even his dearest friends did not 
recognise him, except the Marchesa Elisei, and she was in the 
secret, since at her house the rehearsals had taken place. To- 
night she was in a bad temper because she had wished to appear 
as the vivandiere, and not only had her husband demurred, but 
the prince had maintained that the costume would not suit her. 
She was forced to content herself with personating Lucrezia 
Borgia. 

She was sitting beside the prince near a window of the long 
picture gallery. A dance had just ended, and a gaudy masked 
throng streamed into the gallery from the ballroom and drifted 
up and down it. Her keen eyes detected the identity of first 
one masque and then another, and she had a kind word for each. 

“Here is the Ottoboni as Diana, who in spite of her attributes 
wore less clothes than any of the other goddesses—hence the 
number of Dianas here to-night. Her partner should be Endymion, 
but is a fat Englishman dressed as a harlequin.” 

The prince laughed. He had been consciously irritating her 
during the last half hour by his serene good-humour. 

“Why, he must be our worthy acquaintance Signor Victor 
Mount; he is very droll. These Englishmen, when they play 
the fool, do it con amore. Have you seen his tall friend yet?” 

“Tf you want to see him you had best look for Metastasio’s 
Semira.” 

“ Who is she, pray? I never even heard of the lady.” 

“Do not be absurd! You must know the opera Artaserse. Ah, 
here they come.” 

A couple were walking slowly down the gallery. Presently 
they would pass within two yards of Decilis and the marchesa. 

The man was very tall, and wore a black velvet dress copied 
from an early portrait of Vandyck ; the full short waistcoat was of 
white satin, and there were knots of black and white ribbon on 
his shoes, and the handle of his black sheathed sword. It was a 
sombre dress, but it showed Gilbert Charnley’s fine figure to 
excellent advantage. The woman beside him was half shrouded 
in along Eastern veil of pale-coloured, silver-starred gauze, It 
almost reached her feet, and met her narrow black mask. She 
was talking and laughing eagerly and gaily, while Charnley bent 
his tall head to listen. Then he laughed too, and his hearty 
boyish mirth rang out above the buzz of voices. 

The prince was whistling softly under his breath—of all tunes 
in the world—the “ (a ira!” 

“Stop that noise,” said the Elisei, frowning, “it exasperates 
me.” 
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The prince smiled, and leant back in his chair. 

“Dear friend,” he said, “ you remarked just now that if I 
wished to see the tall Englishman I had best look for Metastasio’s 
Semira. And now we have seen them both. But why did you 
say that?” 

The Marchesa was literal-minded and took his simplicity quite 
seriously. 

“Oh, these husbands,’ she answered, “when all Rome is 
laughing at them, they ask one questions such as that!” 

“ But, dear friend, Rome laughs for so little, and even one’s 
friends, from mere excess of sympathy, exaggerate one’s mis- 
fortunes. Tell me, does all Rome pretend to believe that my 
wife is in love with that English beef-eater ?” 

“Everyone knows that your wife has not heart enough to fall 
in love at all, but everyone sees that she does her best to insult 
you. You detest the English—this Englishman is constantly at 
your house.” 

“ And do you suppose this Charnley has a heart, as you express 
it. Can an Englishman have a heart?” 

“ Do you remember Beresford and Nita Salimei ? ” 

“Let me see, do I remember? Yes, Signor Beresford ran 
away with the Contessa Salimei, shot her husband and then 
married her. What a barbarous proceeding! I shall have to be 
careful.” 

The marchesa eyed him contemptuously. “Yes, you had 
better be careful,” she said, “he is so big he might kill and eat 
you. And what should I do?” 

A little later the French corporal saw one of his men standing 
solitary in a doorway, and going up behind him, slapped him on 
the shoulder. 

“What are you doing,” he asked, “ planted here like a weeping 
willow? Corblew! Here’s a fine son of Gaul! Are there no 
pretty women ?” 

The young man’s answer was a sweeping moral condemnation 
of all pretty women without exception. 

“Yes, yes,” said Don Felice smiling, “that is a truth we all 
perceive—at intervals. Bat why trouble yourself with it just 
now, my Cesare?” 

“ Hush!” said Don Cesare, leaning towards him. 

Valeria and Charnley, on their way back to the ball-room, 
were passing so close to the two men as almost to brush against 
them. With a slight disdainful movement the little princess 
drew her long veil closer about her, lest its floating folds should 
brush their uniforms. Her companion looked over their heads. 
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“ Accursed beast of an Englishman,” muttered Count Cesare, 
as his burning eyes followed them. 

“You must own that to-night, at any rate, he is a handsome 
fellow.” 

“Do not mock me,” said the young man huskily, “I cannot 
endure it. Come with me, Felice.” 

He thrust his arm into that of the prince and drew him through 
room after room till they found an empty one. 

There he flung himself into a chair, and took off his mask. 

“ At last one can breathe!” he said. His dark boyish face was 
drawn and haggard. ‘“ My life is insupportable,” he broke out. 
“TJ cannot bear it.” 

A smile hovered round Don Felice’s finely cut lips and vanished. 
He sat down beside his cousin. “ What does this mean?” he 
asked. 

“You know very well,” answered Don Cesare sullenly. “She 
has hardly spoken to me to-night. I suffer tortures and she does 
not care that!” he snapped his fingers. 

“Well then, challenge him and kill him,” said the prince, 
speaking in a cold, gentle voice. 

“Tt is impossible! If I did that she would never speak to me 
again.” 

“Has she told you so?” asked Decilis, his tone changing 
slightly. 

“Yes, she has told me so.” 

“ And you believe her?” 

“Ah, she is not like other women! What she says she will 
do she does! you can no more move her than you can this marble,” 
He struck with his fist an inlaid table near him. 

“That depends on how hard you strike,” Decilis answered. 

But Count Cesare was not listening to him. 

“The fellow is not even noble,” he said bitterly, “His friend 
has a valet, a Neapolitan who is a friend of Emilio’s, and he 
understands English better than they think, and he has heard 
Charnley himself own that his grandfather was a roturier. She 
would not speak to me because I had on this dress. You saw for 
yourself how she drew her veil away for fear it might touch me. 
But if it had not been that it would have been something else.” 

Decilis shrugged his shoulders. 

“My friend, 1 do not know what consolation to offer you. 
Time is on your side. In a few weeks Charnley will have gone, 
and if you cannot fight him and kill him, a French bullet will 
doubtless do the business for you. And now I must be going.” 

Had Gilbert Charnley been aware of young Moroni’s state of 
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mind he would have felt the heartiest contempt, whereas the 
conversation between the two cousins would have seriously 
shocked what Mount called his “fundamental British respect- 
ability.” He had himself known moments of depression, but 
they had never been caused by Donna Valeria’s refusing to speak 
to him. On the contrary she had always shown him the same 
charming and elusive friendliness. To-night she had done mere, 
among a crowd of men she had signalled him out for preference, 
had slipped up to him as he stood a trifle bewildered in the 
masked throng, and had addressed him in a clear high childish 
voice and in preposterous English. He was superlatively, 
feverishly happy. For him the real world, prosaic and limited, 
had ceased to be, had changed into this gay phantasmagoria 
peopled with fantastic masques, and alive with light laughter and 
music, and yet dim and unsubstantial, holding but two real living 
human beings, himself and the girl whose lips laughed below her 
mask as she bade him call her “Semira.” She smiled again 
as she repeated{to him a verse of a song, her song, she told him, 
in the old-fashioned opera to which she owed her existence : 


“Sard felice 
Se il caro Bene, 
Sospira e dice: 
Troppo u Semira 
Fu ingrato Amor.” 


He learnt to say it after her, and remembered it long afterwards. 

The night was far advanced. The other dancers, unconscious 
of any want of substantiality, were growing hungry. Even 
Semira asked for an ice. 

He was pushing his way alone across the densely crowded 
refreshment room when he came face to face with a broad- 
shouldered harlequin, who laid hands on him with a delighted 
exclamation. 

“Gad! I have been on the look-out for you this hour, Gilbert, 
but I might as well look for a needle—did you ever see anything 
like these Italians, one would suppose they had not fed for a 
month.” 

“If that’s all you have to say to me it can keep, I am getting 
an ice for the princess.” 

“This way then,” said Mount, grasping him by the arm. 
“T have something important to tell you. I leave Rome to- 
morrow.” 

“Leave Rome to-morrow?” exclaimed Charnley in blank 
astonishment, “ and what the devil for?” 
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“T have met Leveson, who is Sesretary at Florence, and he 
tells me that Sir Andrew March and his family have just arrived 
there.” 

“ And what's that to you?” 

“This, sir, that Miss Oonstantia March is the most elegant, 
most lovely, most accomplished of women, and that when we 
parted at Vienna I promised her that, should she and her family 
visit Italy, I would join them in whatever place they might be. 
The father is an old valetudinarian and the brother a young cub. 
This departure of mine need not upset you, I shall come back 
here, bringing my friends with me. Charnley, my boy, you 
always intended to visit Florence; you had far better start 
with me.” 

Charnley had secured an ice, and holding it high above the 
heads of the crowd was slowly retracing his steps. 

“What?” he said with a laugh, “leave Rome in the thick of 
the Carnival? There is no young lady paragon of perfection 
waiting for me in Florence.” 

“Whereas in Rome——? Upon my word I don’t like leaving 
you here, you are less phlegmatic than I thought, and less to be 
trusted. Think it over, you need not decide till to-morrow 
morning.” 

But Charnley was already out of earshot. 

The little princess had become impatient. She sat on the 
wide cushioned window seat of a lofty seventeenth century 
window, her small feet, in embroidered red morocco slippers, 
dangling like a child’s. Many people passed her on their way to 
and from the supper-room, but few noticed the solitary veiled 
figure, and none recognised in it Donna Valeria Decilis, till the 
moment came when a man dressed as a French infantry soldier 
caught sight of it and stood still. The little princess was 
turning so that she might look out over the wide courtyard to 
the opposite wing of the palazzo and its brilliantly lit windows. 
Heavy boots creaking, a heavy sabre clanking over the marble 
floor, made her start perceptibly. At sight of a blue and white 
uniform she became angry. 

“ Here is Cesare,” she thought, “ come to bore me.” 

A second glance told her that the man who was approaching 
her was of larger, stronger build than Count Cesare, but told her 
nothing more, All the six men who masqueraded in French 
uniforms looked necessarily much alike, the more so that each 
wore a thick black moustache which disguised the uncovered part 
of his face. Her husband was said to be among them, but she 
could be certain that he, at any rate, would not turn aside to 
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seek her out. She had refused dances to most of them, this 
must be a taciless person who meant to reproach her on that 
account. Never mind, Charnley would come back soon and then 
she would get rid of him. 

The sham Frenchman paused in his swaggering stride, brought 
his heels together and saluted. 

“ Tiens, madame,” he said, “has the English goddam deserted 
you?” 

He had a rough voice and a hideous French accent. His 
words, and still more the tone in which they were spoken, amazed 
Valeria, though the licence of a masquerade partly excused them. 

“Monsieur,” she said, disdainfully, “I have not the honour of 
your acquaintance.” 

“Are you so sure of that, madame?” 

“Tam sure that I neither know you nor wish to know you.” 

The man sat down on the window seat beside her, and began 
to twist his long moustaches with a conquering air. 

“And yet,” he said, “madame has no prejudice against 
foreigners.” 

“Not against foreign gentlemen.” 

The little princess was growing angry, and like most women 
she could not be angry without trembling. The bracelets on her 
bare arms clinked faintly. She could see that the man beside 
her was smiling. 

‘“‘Rome,” he said, “is an unhealthy place for Englishmen. 
They are so much afraid of malaria that they wear quills filled 
with quicksilver and sniff vinegar all day, and yet it does not 
help them much. And they catch other fevers, from which 
quicksilver and vinegar are no protection.” 

“Oh, why does not Charnley come back?” thought the little 
princess. ‘If only he would come back—and kill him!” 

Through her helpless anger crept a vein of fear. 

“Tf you told him,” pursued her companion, “how unhealthy 
Rome is for him, perhaps he would leave it—of his own free will. 
The English are a prudent race.” 

“You can tell him yourself,” answered Valeria. ‘ He will be 
here presently. You can tell him all that you have told me— 
if you are not too prudent.” 

Charnley made his appearance in the doorway leading from 
the supper room. The figure seated beside Valeria had just 
caught his eye. He took the French soldier to be Don Cesare, 
a person who was often in his way but towards whom he felt a 
certain contemptuous tolerance based on the certainty of his 
complete insignificance in the eyes of the little princess. But 
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to-night he hated him, as he was ready to hate any man who 
could make the least claim on Valeria and seize one minute of 
the time that might have been his. 

Valeria’s companion stood up and made the Englishman a non- 
chalant bow. 

“ Bon soir, mon lieutenant, how goes it?” 

Charnley stared at him astonished. This person of free and 
easy manners who addressed him in French was certainly not 
Don Cesare—or Don Cesare had a genius for acting. He nodded 
stiffly, and said : 

“Good evening, sir,” in English. 

“T fancy you don’t know me?” 

“ It’s hardly likely I should,” returned Charnley, now speaking 
in Italian, “I have no friends——” 

Before he could finish his sentence Valeria interrupted him. 

“Signor Charnley,” she said, “I see you do not recognise my 
husband. Considering the disguise he has chosen that does not 
surprise me.” 

The French corporal muttered an exclamation. Then with a 
quick movement he raised his mask and removed it. 

The other two gazed silently at the face he had uncovered. 
The heavy waxed moustaches, the black hair falling over the 
forehead, the brown paint, the half insolent smile, still made it 
curiously unfamiliar. 

“T knew it!” said the little princess to herself, but in reality 
she had not known it, and had merely obeyed a swift terrified 
suspicion. ‘“ How handsome he is!” she thought. 

“As the princess says, it is not surprising,” remarked Don 
Felice; “ you yourself,” he continued turning to Valeria, “only 
recognised me, if indeed you did so, during the last five minutes.” 

“You are quite right,” answered the little princess, “and I 
congratulate you upon an ‘excellent piece of acting. I almost 
believed that I was in the company of a Frenchman of the lowest 
class.” 

The prince frowned slightly, ‘Of the lowest class, those brave 
soldiers who conquer all Europe?” Then turning from her as if 
he recollected himself, he addressed Charnley. “You were saying 
when Mme. la Princesse interrupted you that you had no friends 
—you did not mean, I hope, that you have no friends in Rome?” 

“T was going to say that I had no friends in the French 
Republican army.” 

“That is obvious,” returned Don Felice coolly. ‘You English 
are a serious people, you cannot accept a jest asa jest. Not but 
what most Romans are quite as serious. I wonder how many 
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people will think it needful to inform his Holiness of my jest 
to-morrow. And now I will go and slake my thirst. Bon soir, 
Charnley, bon soir, madame.” 

Left alone together, Charnley and the little princess kept 
silence, The latter was trembling from head to foot. Her 
anger and fear were alike swept away by a veritable storm of 
emotion. The old cry rose in her heart, the old cry, daily stifled, 
derided, but never wholly silenced: “I love him! Howl love 
him!” 

His whole manner had been a scarcely veiled accusation, his 
words a scarcely veiled threat. For years he had let her go her 
own way and choose her own friends, and she had accepted his 
confidence in her as the measure of his indifference. To-night it 
was as though he had changed his nature as he had changed 
dress and look and voice. But Valeria forgot all this. Hot 
tears were gathering in her eyes and trickling down under her 
mask, She could taste them salt upon her lips. 

Nevertheless her voice when she spoke was almost steady : 

“Why were you away so long?” 

Charnley noted the faint tremor, and it was very sweet to him. 
He fancied that she had intervened between him and the prince 
because, giving way, womanlike, to a nervous fancy, she had feared 
for his sake. Then his smouldering wrath flared up again. Was 
she right after all? Had the prince really conceived some pur- 
pose of insulting him which she had frustrated? From the first 
he had hated Decilis, yet till within the last few minutes he had 
only realised his existence, not his individuality. He saw him so 
seldom, knew or guessed that he held so small a place in Valeria’s 
life. Chance had brought them face to face for the first time, 
and the hatred had become a very strong and personal one. 
Instinct told him that here was his real enemy, and here was a 
man worth hating. 

“Tt was by no fault of mine,” he said. ‘There was a crowd 
and Mount delayed me. He wanted to tell me that he is leaving 
Rome to-morro’y.” 

“Leaving Rome—to-morrow?” echoed the little princess. 

“ Yes, he is off to Florence, and he is anxious that I should go 
with him.” 

“ Will you go?” 

“Not unless you tell me to.” 

Valeria was repeating to herself Don Felice’s words: “If you 
were to tell him how unhealthy Rome is for him, perhaps he would 
leave it—of his own free will.” What were they really, a threat 
or a jest? 
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“Tf I were to say ‘Go!’ would you obey me, Charnley?” she 
asked. 

“Yes,” he answered doggedly, “I should go and never come 
back.” 

“Tf I do it,” thought Valeria, “if I commit such a folly, Felice 
will think that I have warned him and that he is a coward, and 
that I am a coward too. How he would laugh at us!” Even as 
these thoughts passed across her brain she said the words she had 
always meant to say: 

“Stay, my friend.” 


Cuarter V. 


In announcing his departure for the next day Victor Mount had 
miscalculated possibilities, and he was forced after all to spend 
that day in Rome and the night following it. During the day 
his private affairs—arrangements with the vetturino, a bargain 
with an indigent noble over a small picture he meant to take 
with him as a present to Sir Andrew March—absorbed his whole 
attention. The opera and an impromptu supper given him by 
some friends took up most of the night, which for him at least 
ended early. 

At six o’clock he and Charnley were breakfasting. 

The shutters had been thrown back but not a ray of daylight 
crept in through the uncurtained windows. In the next room 
Ercole, Mount’s Italian valet, moved about softly on slipperod 
feet, and having finished his preparations slid close up to the 
door dividing the bedroom from the salone. It did not shut very 
closely, and he applied his ear to the crack. 

Mount had just ceased thinking about his breakfast and begun 
to think about his friend, whose face looked haggard in the pale 
candle-light. 

“So you won’t come with me?” he said. “Why not? You 
have still time to change your mind.” 

Charnley spoke with deliberation, ‘“ Nothing would make me 
leave Rome except an order from my commanding officer—and not 
even that, perhaps.” 

Mount’s small black eyes opened wider as he stared with a 
profound seriousness of expression at Charnley’s face, which had 
paled slightly. 

“Do you mean to tell me that under any circumstances you 
would throw up your career?” 

“You mean my career in our service? The chances are the 
Government won't let us keep Malta, which will mean clearing 
out of the Mediterranean. But that difficulty can be got over. 
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Ican always enter the Neapolitan service, they are glad enough 
to get an Englishman.” 

“You would throw away your whole future, and for what? 
Do you suppose she would make the smallest sacrifice of tran- 
quillity, position, or reputation on your account ?” 

“T have no reason to suppose that she would make any.” 

“ Ah, my dear fellow, so you say. And yet in your heart you 
think that she will run away with you as the Contessa Salimei 
did with George Beresford. You have owned yourself capable of 
any folly.” 

He recalled suddenly how once when they were boys bathing 
together, he had got cramp and would have drowned but for 
Gilbert. He could see the alder-fringed river with its calm, 
swiftly-running water glittering in the sunlight. He could 
almost feel again his own sensations when the cramp seized him 
and fear parched his mouth. It seemed to him that now 
Charnley was as a man drowning, while he stood by and did 
nothing. 

“T wish to God,” he said, “I had never persuaded you to stay 
on here! I did you a damned ill turn.” 

“You did not persuade me,” Charnley answered, “ you have 
no responsibility in the matter, I had decided it a good five 
minutes before I clapped eyes on you.” He leaned forward with 
his elbows on the table and lowered his voice. ‘If I knew,” he 
said, “if I knew for certain that this affair would turn out badly, 
that it would be my ruin, in short, do you suppose I would turn 
back now? If you could prove to me that every hope I have is 
vain and every fear you suggest justified, you would only waste 
your breath.” 

“Then I'll keep it, my dear fellow, V’ll keep it. After all I 
believe that a man in love is like a somnambulist, and even if he 
be walking on the edge of a precipice it is dangerous to wake 
him.” 

“A first rate notion,” said Charnley, with a forced laugh; “ the 
fact is that going to bed late and getting up early has given you 
the blue devils, and you'll be seeing precipices in the Campagna. 
It’s time we should be moving.” 

The windows had become oblongs of pale grey, and the candle 
flames were turning a dull orange. In the next room Ercole 
retreated on tip-toe from what was becoming a dangerous position. 
He kept repeating to himself sentences that he had overheard, 
and if they were fragmentary adding a word or two which seemed 
appropriate. He regretted that their excellencies had spoken so 
low at times, Still the phrase, “ You think she would run away 
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with you as the Contessa Salimei did with George Beresford, 
would in itself be worth a good deal to him. 

Ercole had been engaged as a stop-gap because Barton, Mount’s 
English valet, had fallen ill of Roman fever. Of late, since the 
latter’s recovery, he had been forced to resign all hope of profit- 
able eaves-dropping. A petty war had raged between the two 
men-servants, and even now the Neapolitan’s plump face kept 
breaking into smiles at the thought that he remained master of 
the field. For he was to stay on as Charnley’s valet. 

Already he had escaped from Barton’s watchful eye, that eye 
being fixed on the man who was nailing his master’s trunks into 
their stout oak travelling “cradles.” In a few minutes he would 
be able to slip out and visit a friend of his. 

With much cracking of whips and jingling of harness, Mount’s 
English post-chaise, drawn by four horses, clattered down the 
street, which was empty, as yet, except for a few stray cats. Its 
arrival brought the neighbours to their doors, and a small crowd 
collected and looked on with amusement while Barton, wrapped 
in a huge great-coat, hurled English oaths and scraps of mys- 
terious Italian at the men who were fastening the trunks into 
their places. 

It was broad daylight by the time the chaise started, the grey 
silvery daylight of an overcast “sevrocco” morning. A groom 
rode behind, leading a horse belonging to Charnley, who intended 
to drive with his friend as far as Boccano, and ride back. They 
drove through the Piazza del Popolo and out along the Flaminian 
way, and very soon were between trees and hedgerows. Those 
hedges beginning to grow red with buds made them think of 
spring in England, and their talk turned on old times and the 
old home. Even the endless grey-green undulations of the 
Campagna did not turn the current of their thoughts. If its 
gaunt ruins seemed like ghosts from an alien world, its stunted 
wind-shora copses looked English enough. Yet even the muddy 
pavement trodden by their horses’ hoofs spoke of past glory and 
present desolation. 

When Charnley rode back towards the city, the dwindling 
mists of morning were unveiling fold upon fold of barren grass- 
land, dull-green under a dull-grey sky. The oppression and 
uneasiness of the seirocco, whose gusts met him, irritated 
Charnley’s nerves and relaxed his muscles. He had parted 
with keen regret from Victor Mount, that cheery companion and 
old friend, and he felt as if, in so doing, he was breaking every 
tie which bound him to his own past, his own country, his 
own duty. He cursed himself for having conceived so absurd 
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a notion, yet the feeling refused to be shaken off. Under its 
austere influence pleasant fancies became delusions, to be despised 
and sneered at. He reviewed the last few weeks of his life, and 
acknowledged that, while slipping past like hours, they had 
changed him as if they had been years. He judged the society 
which had received him with such pleasant courtesy, which had 
treated an unknown foreigner as a familiar friend, which had 
given him his heart's desire, in so far as it had made it easy for 
him to spend hour after hour in the presence of the woman he 
loved—and he condemned it fiercely as frivolous, lax and heart- 
less, only one degree less openly corrupt than that Neapolitan 
society which was the by-word of Europe. Was it possible, he 
asked himself, that, brought up in such a world—swayed by the 
force of custom which makes vice almost virtue, and virtue almost 
vice—was it possible that any woman could escape contamina- 
tion? The clear, child-like eyes of the little princess seemed to 
look into his, and he was ready to stake his life upon the chance 
that the one woman who mattered might touch pitch, and yet be 
undefiled. 

Nevertheless, she knew that he loved her, she could not be 
blind to that patent, unconcealable fact. How was it that, 
through all these weeks, the words which rose so often to his 
lips had never passed them? Because she had not chosen to 
hear them, and because he moved and lived under her influence, 
and was her thing, her servant. More completely than the most 
contemptible Italian he had become a cavaliere servente. He who 
had once taken for his motto those words of a great soldier: 
“Better be a savage of some use than a gentle amorous puppy, 
obnoxious to all the world,” now spent his mornings dawdling in 
his lady’s rooms, his evenings in her box at the opera. And she, 
the woman for whose sake he had been false to his old ideal, what 
was she? Half angel, half child? Or what the Romans called 
her, a coquette, ready to play with edged tools, sure of herself, 
conscious of being wound-proof, and practised at the game; a 
creature heartless, and therefore vile? Looking that possibility 
in the face, he hated the little princess as passionately as he had 
ever loved her—for full five minutes. ‘Those minutes over, his 
emotion ebbed rapidly, and a curious reaction followed. 

He checked his horse and looked before him. Along the 
horizon stretched the domes and roofs of the city, half hidden 
to the right by a dark band of tree-tops. The sky was clearing; 
there would be a fine day yet for the merry-makers in the Corso, 
for Valeria in her flower-decked carriage, above the laughing, 
seething crowd. She would laugh, too, amid the flying confetti, 
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like a child who knows nothing and regrets nothing, and to the 
crowd she would seem a radiant being, far removed from the ugly 
cares and sordid sorrows of common, struggling human life, Yet 
she was in reality a wronged and unhappy woman. He never 
forgot her wrongs and sorrows, because in his own eyes they were 
his full and sufficient justification. She was no better than a 
helpless prisoner in the hands of a man who insulted and despised 
her, and sometimes he had even fancied himself her chivalrous 
knight, who might honourably slay her gaoler and free her from 
durance vile. 

Just now he saw himself in a very different light, and from his 
contempt for his own self-flattering delusion grew a doubt which 
tortured him as no other doubt could do. Did Valeria hate her 
gaoler? She might make half-jesting, half-bitter allusions to 
marriage, even to her own marriage in particular, but he had 
noticed that she, whose frankness was almost child-like, avoided 
even the mention of her husband’s name. He recalled the 
mocking face of Prince Decilis, smiling at him through its dis- 
guise. Surely he had read a challenge in those insolent eyes ? 

He turned in the saddle and looked back. There, between the 
hedgerows, stretching away like a pale ribbon into the wide 
Campagna, lay the road that led to Florence and freedom. He 
had made his choice long ago, and yet he knew that only the last 
few minutes had rendered that choice irrevocable. 


Cuapter VI. 


“ Senza moccolo! Senza moccolo !” 

For the last time the racehorses had thundered down the Corso 
between two banks of close-packed, shouting human beings. The 
last cannon had been fired. The carriages, with their freight of 
fantastic figures, after driving round the Piazza del Popolo, had 
returned again to form a line which stretched to the Piazza 
Colonna. Day was waning from the clear sky overhead, the 
colours were fading out of flag and streamer, and in the narrow 
street below the many-hued crowd was fast becoming a dark 
indistinct mass. 

One after another small stars of yellow light twinkled from 
balcony after balcony and shone out among the crowd, then two 
great flames seemed to sweep along parallel lines, rising and 
falling, as innumerable wax tapers wavered in the hands which 
held them, and with the flame rose a roar of voices: “ Senza 
moccolo !” 
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Thus began the game of the moccoletti, and all the street played 
it. On the balconies, in the carriages, on the pavement, in the 
roadway, close against the wheels and almost under the horses’ 
hoofs; the fine lady and the washerwoman, the plain citizen, the 
prince, the peasant, each spending his whole energies in trying 
to keep alight the little candle he carried, and by shoving, 
reaching, craning and every device that ingenuity suggested, to 
put out every other taper, pronouncing over each little flame that 
flickered out, the mocking elegy, “ Senza moccolo!” The mirth 
of the populace, checked for a few minutes, burst out afresh, the 
wilder for the gathering darkness and the sense of an end 
approaching. 

Charnley, bending from a balcony, lowered an extinguisher 
fastened to a string, and dropped it over first one candle and 
then another, while the little princess laughed till tears gathered 
in her eyes. He had only one hand to work with, since in the 
other he held his own moccolo, The crowd below applauded 
his skill and dexterity, and Valeria screamed encouragement 
in his ear. 

She wore a scarlet dress; jewels glittered round her white throat, 
her hair shone like spun gold. She was a fairy straight from elf- 
land; and as for Gilbert Charnley, the schoolboy who lurks in 
every healthy man had awoke in him, and he was fifteen again. 

They were attracting much attention. Nearly every face in 
the packed space below was tarned towards them, while, as if 
at a signal, the clamour of voices and laughter lulled perceptibly. 
Charnley and the little princess looked up and down the long 
balcony, crowded with fantastic masqueraders, never guessing 
that, high above their heads, a single white figure, astride upon 
a window-sill, held the attention of the gaping throng. 

Now the white figure was clinging to the edge of the window- 
sill, now it was swinging from a rope. The rope wavered and the 
figure swayed with it, then, while the crowd held its breath, slid 
down, dropped on the balcony, staggered slightly, and recovered 
its balance. Laughing, shouting, clapping, the street sent up its 
deafening applause. 

Charnley and Valeria had turned, bewildered, to see beside 
them a white, mocking, painted face. In an instant Valeria’s 
taper went out in her hand, and Charnley’s was jerked from his 
grasp, and even as they realised their discomfiture, the white 
mask slipped away. Charnley sprang after it, but the crowd on 
the balcony, which gave way to let the invader pass, closed in 
upon him—a crowd of fair women, laughing wildly, clinging to 
each other, pushing this way and that, He could but laugh, too, 
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and retreat, though the blood sang angrily in his ears as he heard 
the roar which welcomed the victor. 

“Tt was a trick, a plot,” he said hotly; “these people connived 
at it.” 

“A very clever trick,” answered Valeria. 

She was trembling from head to foot. She knew what the 
crowd on the balcony knew, and only Charnley was ignorant of, 
that the man whose shining, mocking eyes had for a moment 
stared into hers was her husband, Felice, Prince Decilis. 

All her gaiety had died out like the flame of the little taper, 
while Charnley had regained the dignity of manhood, and with it 
a bitter impatience against the senseless mirth and noise that 
kept him silent while the precious minutes slipped by. He grew 
intolerably anxious for the sound which at last reached him, the 
clear, far-off notes of a bell—the bell of San Giovanni in Laterano, 
ringing first by ancient right. Then the bells of the three other 
great basilicas burst forth in a melodious chorus which, caught 
up by further bell-towers, widened and deepened through the 
whole city, and with the Ave Maria rang the death sentence of 
poor King Carnival. He might, indeed, drag out a dwindling 
existence till near midnight; his glory had departed, 

Very slowly the vast throng melted, sending streams of tired 
revellers down every side-street and by-way, and night triumphed 
over the little twinkling lights which had held her so long in 
check. y 

Charnley and the woman he loved stood alone together in the 
shadow at the end of the balcony. “At last,” he said; “do you 
know that for three whole days I have never had a chance of 
speaking to you?” 

Valeria glanced up at him. She was thinking that twice 
within a week she had seen him made to look ridiculous. At 
the ball, when he had stood holding a plateful of ice-cream and 
staring at Prince Decilis, and again, half an hour ago, when he 
returned to her hot and discomfited. He little guessed how 
coolly critical her glance was. 

“T have been recalled from leave,” he said. “The regiment is 
going home. I must start within twenty-four hours,” 

Valeria drew a quick, startled breath. He was so close to her 
that he heard it. 

“ Listen,” he said, and he forced himself to speak gently, “ this 
means that I am forced to choose between my profession and 
career and you—perhaps for ever. Let me choose now. Tell me 
to stay as you did once, and I will throw up everything, because 
I love you, love you, love you!” 
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Valeria had heard those final words again and again, and never 
without contempt or shrinking. But as Charnley spoke them their 
whole-hearted passion so thrilled and shook her that she was mute 
and passive before it. What this man offered her was not wholly 
of the earth, earthy; it was all that his nature held of tenderness 
and adoration; to him it was the great love. 

“You are mad,” she said, “and if I were also—what then ?” 

Charnley’s cold hands were gripping the iron rail of the balcony 
with all their strength. 

“To-morrow,” he said, “in the morning very early, I would 
wait with a carriage, and you could slip out by that door into the 
Strada Margutta and I would join you, and by sunrise we should 
be at Albano.” 

“You are mad!” said Valeria once again. Yet for a moment 
their eyes saw the same picture: the swaying post-chaise, the 
galloping horses, the grey, desolate country in the grey, desolate 
dawn. And beyond that picture Valeria saw a new life—poor, 
adventurous, obscure, but free, and lived with a man who 
loved her. 

“And Felice?” She spoke like one in a dream, hardly aware 
that her lips had framed the words. 

“T will kill him,” said Charnley, simply. 

It was as if some spell which held her had snapped suddenly. 

‘“‘ Leave me,” she cried, “I do not love you. You have deceived 
yourself; it is impossible that I should ever love you.” 

She had recoiled against the outer edge of the balcony. He 
came close to her, and in the dim light she guessed rather than 
saw the white fury of his face. 

“T have deceived myself?” he questioned. ‘ You would let me 
go out of your life to-night, knowing that you will never see 
my face again?” 

“Tt must end so,” she answered. “I always knew it; surely 
you must have known.” 

“Then you are either the vilest of women, or you love hin— 
love that fellow who insults you, who——” 

But the little princess would not hear him out. 

“T love no one,” she said, and her voice seemed to have grown 
suddenly old. “I have no heart. I never believed that you 
would really love me, 1 thought you were like the others, I ask 
you to forgive me.” 

“Forgive you!” Charnley answered. “You are a despicable 
coquette, and if I could—at least I will kill him, please God!” 

He would have turned away and left her standing there, had 
she not stretched out her hand and stopped him. 
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“You will make no scandal,” she said; “ you will go in with 
me and take your leave like a gentleman.” 

He yielded to her will, and while he made his bow to the 
mistress of the house, she talked gaily; and later, when her host 
saw her to her carriage, smiled at his jests concerning her “big 
English cavalier,” who could not bear having his light put out, 
and answered his questions concerning Oharnley’s approaching 
departure. Even in her carriage she was not alone. Hours must 
pass before she would be alone. 

In the room she had left the Cavaliere Gavotti was saying to 
the Elisei: “Our little princess has laughed too much, I fancy; 
you know the saying?” 

Smiling, the marchesa quoted: ‘‘ Who laughs too much will 
weep soon,” and added: “have you heard that the English are 
to be forced to give up Malta and go back to their own foggy 
island ?” 

Gavotti shrugged his thin shoulders. 

“Ah, the English!” he said, “it is hard to make them give 
up what they have once laid hands on.” 

“You forget that they have not always the upper hand,” 
answered the marchesa, frowning. 

* * * * * 

Charnley had been in at the death of old King Carnival, and 
had helped him to die game. His companions in that charitable 
effort—they were persons of modest station, and quite unknown 
to him—had dubbed him “ the mad Englishman,” a name that he 
had amply earned. 

Now, having evaded their good fellowship, he was on his way 
home alone. Some remnant of common-sense had reminded him 
that his preparations were still unmade, and that he was to leave 
Rome at five on the coming morning. 

Though he had been drinking heavily, his brain was fairly 
lucid. Its impressions, however, were limited to the passing 
moment, and memory had become an apparently physical pain, 
the twinges of which only troubled him at intervals. 

A waning moon barred the narrow black streets with streaks 
of light, that only served to make the intermediate shadow look 
blacker by contrast. He entered the Piazza di Spagna by a 
Jane close to the Embassy, which gave the place its name; an 
evil name, thanks to the right by which an ambassador might 
protect even murderers who did their work near the walls of his 
palazzo. Hitherto Charnley had sometimes met strayed revellers 
straggling homewards arm in arm, their much thrummed guitars 
silent at last. Now he could hear no footsteps save his own, and 
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neither in the moonlight nor in the shadow did he catch sight 
of any moving figure. It seemed as though all Rome, worn out 
by the last week’s mad gaiety, had fallen into an exhausted sleep 
But he remembered that, before many hours had passed, the 
church bells would clang out for Ash Wednesday’s earliest Mass, 
and the fine ladies who played one another for the souls of men 
would put on mourning and go to worship with downcast eyes— 
hateful, self-conscious hypocrites ! 

He might have walked in the moonlight, but chose instead to 
keep on the dark side of the Piazza, as being nearest to the street 
he lived in. 

He passed one opening after another, found he had lost count 
of them, and stood still. Was this long street at the corner of 
which he stood the Condotti? Surely the dim lamp he was wont 
to steer by was farther away than it should be: the neighbouring 
alley had its shrine also. He made a step or two forward, and 
at that instant » man sprang on him from behind. Almost 
simultaneously a violent blow hurled him forward, and he fell, 
striking his head against the projecting stonework of the nearest 
house. 

Another dark figure slipped out from a sheltering doorway, and 
joining his assailant, bent over Charnley, groping in the darkness. 

“Dead as a stone—feel for yourself,” said one, raising an arm 
which dropped inertly on the pavement. 

“Then the sooner we are off the better,” said the other. 
“Look at that light moving; per Dio, it must be the sbirri, and 
they are coming this way.” 

As silently as if they had been shod with velvet, the two 
figures crept along the house fronts, turned down a black alley 
and vanished. 

A quarter of an hour later Ercole, comfortably asleep in his 
master’s armchair, feeling a heavy hand laid on his shoulder, opened 
startled eyes to see Charnley’s tall figure standing over him, 
hatless, with mud-stained hair and dress and a white rigid face. 

He sprang up. 

“Cielo! what has happened, Eccellenza?” 

“T have been wounded,” said Charnley; “some rum, and be 
quick about it!” 

He took the chair Ercole had risen from, and sank back in it 
with half-closed eyes. He owed his life to the thick folds of his 
cloak, which had confused the assassin’s aim, and to the swift 
instinctive movement he had made even as the man sprang upon 
him. A knife-thrust had pierced his shoulder, and, sliding along 
his shoulder-blade, had inflicted merely a flesh wound. Knocked 
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senseless in falling, by a lucky chance he had lain for some 
minutes unconscious, and had so passed for dead. 

A valet of that period was expected to know something about 
wounds and their treatment. Ercole proved quite equal to the 
task of removing his master’s blood-soaked coat and shirt, and 
to the more difficult business of washing and bandaging his 
wound, 

“The brigands must have been frightened from their vile 
work,” he said, in tones of deep sympathy shaken by emotion. 
“ Look, Eccellenza, there is your watch in your fob and that fine 
seal ring still on your finger.” 

“There was money in my pockets—see if they have taken 
that,” Charnley said. 

Ercole took the coat up, and some loose coin fell from it and 
rolled across the floor. 

“They were no thieves, then,” said Charnley half to himself. 

“They must have been frightened away before they had time 
to plunder your excellency’s person.” 

Charnley stared at the valet. His eyes were wide open now 
and feverishly bright. 

“Damn you, they were no thieves!” he answered. 

He leant back once more in the chair, while Ercole moved 
softly about, setting the room in order. Sitting there, he saw 
again the dark street corner, the dark mass of the houses towering 
above him, the dim light before the far-off shrine, and felt once 
more the sudden onrush of his assailant. He was infuriated at 
the thought that he had not so much as attempted to defend 
himself, and could not realise that three parts drunk, and wholly 
reckless, he had had no more thought of possible danger than if 
he had been walking in broad daylight, and could not have been 
more utterly taken by surprise had he been set upon in his own 
village street at home. He recalled Ercole’s reiterated suggestion. 
Had he indeed been tracked and set upon by some ruffian who 
had shared his mad pranks and knew he had money on him, and 
had the latter been interrupted before he had time to rob him? 
He considered the possibility for a minute or two, then dismissed 
it with contempt. No one was near him when he came to himself, 
therefore his assailant could not have been put to flight. His 
valuables were untouched; therefore the object had been not 
robbery but murder. An assassin could easily be hired in Rome 
by a man who was rich and powerful. A rich and powerful enemy? 
He had one such—Felice, Prince Decilis. 

Sobered by the shock he had undergone, Charnley was 
sufficiently himself to reason so far, but his mind once made 
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up, he was incapable of admitting any doubt that might 
change it. 

The prince hated him. He had read hatred in the mocking 
eyes of the French soldier—of that much he was certain. And 
Valeria? Surely in those wretched minutes on the balcony, and 
later, when watched by curious eyes, he had kissed her hand— 
kissed it for the last time—she also had given him hate for hate. 
Excitement, exhaustion from loss of blood, were doing their work. 
The first germ of a mad suspicion was born in his fevered brain. 
Had the little princess, fearing lest he might promptly carry out 
his threat, betrayed him to her husband? Had she done more 
than speak? Had she acted? Was she the enemy who had 
armed a hand to stab him—his would-be assassin ? 

He felt that if he sat there enduring the torture of such a 
suspicion his brain would give way; rather would he risk life 
itself in the attempt to confirm it or set it at rest for evermore. 

Ercole, hearing himself called, came hastily. 

“Bring me my brown coat,” said Charnley, “the old one, and 
my military cloak.” 

Ercole’s black eyes dilated. “Is it possible that your excellency 
means to go out? But it is madness!” 

Charnley repeated his order with the addition of an oath. 

Like most Italians the valet resented rough words; therefore, 
though he liked Victor Mount, he had more than one secret 
grudge against his present master. He brought him the required 
garments and helped him into them without opening his lips, 
and with an expressionless face. But no sooner had he heard the 
outer door of the apartment close heavily behind Charnley, than 
a change came over him which seemed to transform a wooden 
marionnette into an alert, lithe nervous human being. 

He took up a hat belonging to his master, crossed the ante- 
room, made the outer door open and shut without so much as a 
creak, and ran lightly down the dark staircase, 


(To be continued.) 

















Princess Lieven. 


No form of glory is so short-lived as a diplomatist’s. Even an 
actor’s is less evanescent, for, when a great actor quits the boards, 
the sound of the farewell plaudits echoes down many generations, 
But Nesselrode dies, and, fifty years after, his name is chiefly familiar 
in connection with an iced sweet, while his contemporary, Talley- 
rand, is rarely quoted, except as a maker of epigrams. Bonbons 
and bons mots! Were these the brains that launched a thousand 
ships, or, at their good pleasure, ordained a universal peace? 
Happy, comparatively, is the diplomat whose memory is not 
execrated for its association with some ruinous blunder, or who 
does not end by taking refuge, as Metternich did, in the country 
whose policy had most consistently thwarted his own. 

It is a truism to remark that telegraph wires incalculably 
diminished the personal initiative, and, with it, the prestige of 
ambassadors. Gone, never to return, are the times of the Great 
Elchi, who, on his own responsibility, dictated religious toleration 
to Abd-ul-Mejid, and helped him to fling to the autocratic powers 
Turkey’s refusal to surrender Kossuth and his followers. 

Doroteya Khristoforovna Lieven, wife of the Russian ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James, 1812-1834, lived in the palmy 
days of embassies. Her letters from England to her brothers in 
Russia, recently translated and annotated by Mr. Lionel Robinson, 
of the “Annual Register,” give, through Russian spectacles, a 
remarkable panoramic picture of the crowded years that followed 
the deliverance from Napoleon, both as regards the settling down 
of Europe and the broadening civilisation of Great Britain. 

Only a third in bulk, these letters are less piquant than the 
same writer's to Earl Grey, which Mr. Guy Le Strange edited 
twelve years ago. It is easy to imagine that an English states- 
man, who was particularly well worth conquering, would prove 
more stimulating as a correspondent than a brother, stationed at 
some “ town with a barbarous name in the depths of Russia,” for 
even though the letters to Alexander and Constantine Benkendorff 
were probably written to meet the eye of Count Nesselrode also 
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they were to this extent “duty” letters; whereas those to Lord 
Grey have the zest of everything marked “ private and confi- 
dential.” The letters to the Benkendorffs, moreover, suffer from 
the disadvantage that has attended answerless epistles from the 
Petrine and Pauline ones downwards—we never know how they 
struck their recipients ! 

Princess Lieven was warmly attached to her brothers, Et pour 
cause, Were they not high in the service and favour of her 
emperor? It did not very much matter whether the Tsar’s name 
were Alexander or Nicholas (it might even have been Constan- 
tine!) her “ great emperor,” the sun shining in his strength, was 
the institution she worshipped, the being to whom she trans- 
mitted an ever-increasing frenzy of adulation. 

But, apart from this, family feeling was strong in Dorothea 
Lieven. “Goodbye, dear little brother, always love me,” she 
writes again and again, and, at the death of the younger Benken- 
dorff in 1828, she says bitterly to Count Alexander, “In losing 
that dear, dear Constantine, I have lost both my brothers. ... 
Your silence has increased my sorrow.” She appears, indeed, to 
have been the most long-suffering of sisterly correspondents. 

No emissary of a government was ever animated by a more 
single-minded desire to advance the interests of that government 
than Madame de Lieven. She was twenty-six when, in 1812, 
after a two years’ apprenticeship at the Prussian Court, her 
husband, then Count Lieven (he was made “Prince” in 1826 at 
the coronation of Nicholas I.), was accredited to England, one of 
the three major appointments in the hands of Count Nesselrode. 
From that time till his recall in 1834, Madame de Lieven appears 
ecarcely to have had one waking thought that did not aim at the 
furtherance of Russian interests in London. A mere intrigante, 
she has been called, but the whole-heartedness, the ability, in the 
main, the discretion she put into the task of endeavouring to 
shape counsels and events favourably to Russia, were so intense 
that she stands out in the history of the nineteenth century as a 
type of Woman in Politics, a formidable proof of the fitness of the 
female mind for the great game of diplomacy. It was inevitable 
that she should overrate her own influence, and one or two 
glaring instances will be referred to later. It was not she, how: 
ever, but Lord Chelmsford, who was responsible for the doubtful 
statement that Madame de Lieven made Palmerston. 

It it curious that while Madame de Lieven threw herself with 
such ardour into her husband’s vocation—plus royaliste que le rot 
—she felt little enthusiasm for the land of Kussia, so little, indeed, 
that her return to it after twenty-two years in England wa) her 
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true exile. Something under twelve months of attendance upon 
“that beautiful and charming Empress ”—to quote a cliché of the 
letters—sufficed her, and then she made her way to Paris, where, 
with short interludes, she lived and held salon till her death in 
1857. Prince Lieven, after his ambassadorship ended, was 
appointed Governor to the Tsarevitch, and, travelling with him, 
died in Rome in 1839. 

Princess Lieven’s absorption in “ what the Swede intends, and 
what the French,” to a great extent deprives her pages of the 
element known as feminine interest. They are austere reading, 
in no wise akin to the Gossip from Foreign Capitals with which 
the Daily Telegraph brightens the British breakfast table on 
Saturdays. Menus, pageants, even coronations—and she was in 
England during two—passed by her unchronicled, so preoccupied 
was she with the very pulse of the machine of State. Hence she 
took no vital interest either in dress or religion (the latter, in 
part, possibly, because she had been bred a Lutheran), cared 
nothing for wax flowers or potichomania, and almost as little for 
scandal, except when it could be made, as she says, “ the food of 
diplomacy.” She wrote multitudinous letters, terse and pointed, 
with a most able pen, but literature (with the sole exception of 
the Letters of Madame de Sévigné, which she read and re-read) 
was without attraction for her, though she did once compare the 
adherents of Dona Maria of Portugal to Antwus, and quoted, 
on another occasion, the best-known line in Hamlet. En bon 
diplomate, however, she was familiar with Scapin. In an out- 
spoken mood she wrote to Lord Grey: “One of the stupidest 
acts of my life has been fatiguing myself so much about a place 
like Portugal, that can never by any possibility have any manner 
of interest for me” (zc. for Russia). “I take interest in nothing 
that has not—for me—a definite object.” With Slavonic naiveté 
—though she was not, by the way, of Slavonic descent—she 
added, “If all the rest of the world would only act in accordance 
with this rule, life would certainly be very much simplified.” 

In London, Madame de Lieven knew “everybody worth 
knowing,” but, equally as a matter of course, the intimacies 
she formed were politic rather than spontaneous. “I like some 
of my Engiish friends well enough, but after all, my heart is 
not laid open to them,” she told her brother, and, considering 
the cross currents she swam in, we may fully believe her.* So 


* It is droll to compare this with a sentence in a letter written from 
Baden-Baden to Lord Grey a year after she left England—* The William 
Russells remain on here. . . I love them well. Jt is only English people to 
whom I give my whole heart. ; 
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bent was she on extracting confidences from people of importance 
wherewith to illuminate her weekly budget to the Russian 
Empress-mother, that one is sometimes reminded of what was 
said of Catherine dei Medici, viz., that “mon ami” from her 
lips was equivalent to “garde a vous!” 

It was essential that the wife of the Russian Ambassador 
should have a salon where the Ministry in power could meet 
the cream of the Opposition on neutral ground. At the same 
time, she was too prudent to allow her privileges as a looker-on 
to be notoriously abused. Like the ghost-lady in Browning’s 
poem, 
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“Nay, but there’s a decency required! quoth she,” 


and when, in 1830, the Duke of Wellington resigned the premier- 
ship, explicitly upon the Government defeat over the Civil List 
revision, Madame de Lieven wrote to Russia: 

“The Duke of Cumberland for a long time has been endeavouring to 
draw closer to Lord Grey. Recently he has dropped hints which I have 
always pretended not to understand. At last, two days before the last 
decisive vote in the Lower House, he asked me straight out to arrange a 
meeting between him and Lord Grey at my house. I declined politely, 
but at the same time distinctly, such a strange proposal, requesting him 
to remember that in my house plans hostile to the Government could not 
be allowed to be concerted.” 


In spite of this protestation, the lady was pretty generally 
credited at the time with having secretly played the Duke of 
Cumberland’s game in the hope of undermining the Wellington 
Administration. 

Extraordinarily qualified to tread the hot ploughshares of a 
diplomatic career that ran parallel with an unprecedented number 
of dynastic upheavals throughout Europe, Princess Lieven uses 
no word more frequently than “prudence,” and tact was the 
quality she most appreciated in others. In 1816, after describing 
how warily she has steered her course between the Prince Regent 
and Princess Charlotte (and of the latter she claimed to be the 
most intimate friend), she writes: 

“ You will do me a favour, dear Alexander, to burn this part of my letter. 


I know by experience how important it is even to exaggerate prudential 
precautions.” 


She had a deep distrust of the post, which she often expresses— 
though half playfally, as though expecting to be laughed at—to 
Lord Grey. When she wrote to Russia her letters went by 
embassy messengers, but, even then, she occasionally traced a 
compromising postscript in sympathetic ink, and instructed her 
brother to look for this—whenever she signed her name! 
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It is disappointing that Charles Greville did not say what 
Madame de Lieven looked like on the occasion when he met her 
at Oatlands Park, and, on a then very slight acquaintance, decided 
that she was disdainful and bored, adding, “She is not liked, and 
has made hardly any friends.’ This was in 1819. Later, Greville 
entered her Highness’s intimate circle and learnt to modify his 
original impression. Madame de Lieven was called in society 
“the white bear,” though this was a reference to Russia, and not 
to the lady herself. But personal appearance being so gigantic 
an item in the moyens of a woman, it is tantalising that we have 
no competent sketch in words of that of Madame de Lieven. In 
the reproduction of the Lawrence portrait, prefixed to the new 
instalment of her letters, she is “a Lawrence” rather than 
Dorothea Lieven. In the only portrait of her in her prime 
(reproduced in the Lieven and Grey correspondence) the face 
is too conventional for a probable likeness, and furthermore 
marred by a cruel Queen Adelaide headgear. It is only in the 
Holland House picture, painted by Mr. Watts when his sitter 
was seventy-one, that we catch through a face which is keen and 
masculine, with strong, delicate features, the impress of a nature 
that has suffered in the world’s conflict but not succumbed. 

The nearest approach to a personal description of the Princess 
comes from the pen of Mr. Ralph Sneyd, writing, a /a maniere du 
Due de Saint-Simon, as follows :— 


“La perfection de la convenance et du bon ton—le plus grand air qu’on 
put voir—un vrai port de princesse, d’une dignité simple et naturelle, 
rien d’emprunté, de factice, ni de thédtral. Une toilette du meilleur goit, 
et toujours d’accord avec son age.” 


Madame de Lieven has a memorable claim upon the gratitude 
of the dancing world. She introduced waltzing into England. 
Byron, in a note to “The Waltz”—a poem more forcible than 
polite—speaks of the waltz, the comet, whiskers, and the new 
government (Lord Liverpool’s) as contemporaneous, thus fixing 
the date as 1812, which was Count Lieven’s first year of office, 
The Russians, as we know from Raikes’s Journal, were addicted to 
quick waltzing. In 1813, Lady Burghersh wrote, very properly, 
to her mamma, concerning a Russian ball in Frankfurt, at which 
she danced with the Tsar, “They all waltz as quick, if not 
quicker, than Madame Lieven. I would not try it.” All the 
same, rapid waltzing “caught on” in London, where Princess 
Lieven was one of the patronesses of Almack’s. Nor was dancing 
her sole distraction from diplomacy, for, when the Lievens went 
down to Windsor, she and George IV. used to make music 
together in the evening—if there were only eight to dinner 
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George IV. was fond of the entertaining Russian, and, at the 
Pavilion and in the successive Windsor residences, she and her 
husband were frequent guests, often staying a week at a time. 
George was somewhat pro-Russ, and became vastly anti- Wellington, 
and there can be no doubt that Madame de Lieven adroitly 
fanned both sentiments from the moment when the “Grand 
Vizier’s” anti-Russ period set in. 

May in London the Princess describes, with a sigh, as the 
season of compulsory pleasures. It is nevertheless clear that, 
like other celebrities, she hugely enjoyed being sought after :— 
“T am literally fought for. It is not fashionable where I am 
not.” She detested loneliness, and she achieves a fine unconscious 
humour when she writes after a carriage accident : 

“Tam still very ill, dear Alexander, but I see some of my acquaintance 
who call. I really cannot throw hindrances in the way of friends who 


come to give me their confidences, so I keep myself informed of what is 
going on; but that is all, absolutely all, and there I shall take my stand.” 


Princess Lieven made shrewd but not unfriendly estimates 
of the English, socially considered. At first she found them 
what Peter Bell found a party in a parlour; but, later, she 
entered into their moral seriousness, and thought Parisian 
vivacity uninteresting by comparison. She tells her brother 
that, had he come to England, 


“ We should have admired together these splendid country seats; and 
should have laughed together at the gaucherie of their owners, but we 
should have agreed, as I in truth have found out, that one might gladly 
consent to be gauche as the price of the happiness which these people 
enjoy and spread around them. Moreover, one finds beneath these little 
attractive exteriors so great a fund of good-nature, cordiality, and good 
sense that one must sometimes shift the compliment and acknowledge 
oneself to have been very gauche for having passed judgment on them.” 


From the political standpoint, and especially as tho rift 
became apparent in the amity between England and Russia, the 
ambassadress was less flattering and more ironical at the expense 
of “this magnanimous and generous England.” She doubts, in 
1828, whether the British will take up the Portuguese question, 
since, in that event, “they would be forced (horrible prospect! ) 
to spend money.” 

During Madame de Lieven’s earlier years in London the 
Russian Embassy was in Harley Street, but in 1823 it moved 
into Ashburnham House, whence the Princess could see the 
windows of her friend Lord Grey in Berkeley Square. When 
they were not visiting, the Lievens spent a good deal of time 
with their children in the county credited with being the general 
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sleeping-place of Londoners. Their first Surrey house—it was 
considerably further from town then—was the classic Streatham 
Park Dr. Johnson had called his home, where he had eaten so 
many Gargantuan dinners, drunk such innumerable cups of tea, 
and tossed and gored so many persons. Mrs. Piozzi was glad to 
let the place to a good paying tenant like Count Lieven, though 
she objected to his secretaries smoking their nasty tobacco in 
her nice new beds. 

The name that occurs oftenest in Princess Lieven’s “ domestic ” 
letters is that of the Duke of Wellington. She began her 
English career by courting him, and, from about 1820 onwards, 
for some time saw him frequently. At that date he was Master 
of the Ordnance, with cabinet rank in Lord Liverpool’s adminis- 
tration. There was much in the outlook of the Duke that 
agreed with the prejudices of the Princess. If he was a thorough- 
going aristocrat, so was she, and she shared to the full his 
Shakespearian disbelief in “the collective wisdom of individual 
ignorances.” She saw, moreover, that he was England’s strongest 
man, and that, as the living national hero, the past saviour of 
Europe, his prestige among his countrymen was boundless. 

At the commencement of his reign the new King favoured 
everyone who had been on the right side in the Queen’s trial ; 
and while all good Tories came in for royal smiles, the Great 
Captain on whom his master leant in every difficulty was “ My 
dear friend” or “Arthur.” Irritation and embitterment were 
to follow in due course, and days when His Majesty would 
declare that “ King Arthur must go to the devil, or King George 
must go to Hanover.” But, in these earlier years, no more desir- 
able intimacy than Wellington’s could be imagined by a sun 
worshipper such as Madame de Lieven. 

A great amount of cajolery was accordingly brought to bear 
upon “the finest and noblest character of the day,” as she de- 
scribed him to her brother. He was to be godfather to a newly 
arrived Lieven baby, he was “quite happy if one will pet him,” 
he was “never so much at ease as in our house.” When, 
in 1822, the Congress of Verona met to deal with the affairs of 
Greece, Sardinia, and Spain, Madame de Lieven, who accompanied 
her husband thither, submitted to unpopularity with the Russian 
section (not with the “adorable” Emperor—he “quite under- 
stands me”) in order to be in with the British and Austrian 
plenipotentiaries, Wellington and Metternich. Canning, after 
his temporary retirement, was back in the cabinet as Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. It was on the difficult occasion of 
his recall that the reluctant King, as we learn from the Greville 
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Memoirs, told Madame de Lieven that, having consented to 
receive Canning, he had behaved to him, as he always did, in 
the most gentlemanlike manner he could! 

And now, as regarded the Verona Congress, the Liverpool 
cabinet, voiced by Canning and represented by Wellington, was 
for once at one both with itself and the country. Its unhesi- 
tating message to the Congress was that it would not be a party 
to any armed assistance being sent Ferdinand VII. to crush 
liberty in Spain, whether on the part of France or of the three 
northern powers—a resolve which could not but be unpalatable 
to the “band of congregated despots” (to use Brougham’s 
phrase) who had intended to make absolutism absolute through- 
out Europe by means of their Holy Alliance. 

It is clear that, at this juncture, an overwhelming majority in 
England would have voted in favour of England’s ancient policy 
of non-intervention in the internal affairs of other States; but 
they unmistakably applauded the caution of the ministers in not 
allowing the opposition to rush them into offering such a remon- 
strance to the powers as would, if disregarded, have necessitated 
a recourse to arms. Public feeling, seven years after Waterloo, 
coincided with what Sydney Smith wrote in a letter to Lady 
Grey :— 

“For God’s sake, do not drag me into another war! Iam sorry for the 
Spaniards—I am sorry for the Greeks—I deplore the fate of the Jews; 
Bagdad is oppressed—Thibet is not comfortable. Am I to fight for all 
these people? The world is bursting with sin and sorrow. No war, dear 
Lady Grey!—no eloquence; but apathy, selfishness, common-sense 
arithmetic!” 

Madame de Lieven lifted up her hands even higher than 
Wellington’s in horror at the certain Jacobinism to which the 
British Government was opening the door when, three years 
later, it recognised the Spanish-American Colonies. The famous 
sentence Canning uttered in the House, “I called the New 
World into existence to redress the balance of the Old,” we can- 
not doubt she pooh-poohed next day as having been, in her 
favourite condemnatory phrase, “a fanfaronnade.” She had the 
diplomatist’s rooted contempt for parliamentary rhetoric. Not 
Wellington himself felt less respect for oratory. 

George IV. showed himself excessively unwilling to have the 
separated Spanish States recognised by Great Britain, and it 
was generally thought that strong foreign influence had been 
brought to bear upon him. In March, Canning wrote to Lord 
Granville, the then British Ambassador at the Tuileries, “I have 
evidence, which I entirely believe, of his” [¢.e. Metternich’s] 
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“having been for the last twelvemonth at the bottom of an 


intrigue with the Court here; of which Madame de —— was 
the organ, to change the politics of this government by changing 
me.” “Madame de ——” had a finger in every pie. 


In 1825 Alexander I. died, and was succeeded by his brother, 
Nicholas. Madame de Lieven’s depths of grief over the former 
event and heights of enthusiasm over the latter may be imagined. 
Her next excitement was connected with the visit Wellington 
shortly after paid to St. Petersburg, ostensibly to congratulate 
the new sovereign, really to reply to Russia’s invitation to 
England to co-operate in establishing the independence of 
Greece. Count Lieven had been sent for to St. Petersburg to 
assist Count Nesselrode in outwitting (?) Wellington on the 
question of territorial compensation from the Porte for Russia in 
the event of war. From this conference the nineteenth century 
Eastern Question may be said to date. Between the two wily 
Russians, Wellington, blinded by his extreme non-intervention 
principles, blundered, and to his mortification thereat was due 
the implacable distrust of Russia which distinguished his foreign 
policy during his subsequent tenures of office. Henceforth, 
Madame de Lieven and he were enemies, and Canning, now 
premier, no longer a “Jacobin minister,” but “a man of extra- 
ordinary talent, honest, not a Jacobin, the only member of the 
cabinet who is entirely well-disposed towards Russia,” came in 
for all the petting. 

Canning had but a short time in which to enjoy the Russian 
summer. He died in 1827, from a cold caught at the Duke of 
York’s midnight funeral,* and the incompetent Lord Goderich 
reigned in his stead. Five months, however, of “Lady” Gode- 
rich, sufficed the country and, early in 1828, Wellington’s 
coalition ministry began. 

The Greek concern (as the Duke called it) had meanwhile been 
pushing forward in unlooked-for ways. The Treaty of London 
(1827) pledged Russia, France, and England to mediate between 
Turkey and Greece. If necessary, force was to be employed. 
This Treaty, signed in July, was in part drawn up by Prince 
Lieven in consultation with Canning. For six years the Greeks 
had been in revolt against their tyrants, and undergoing a war 
which outraged civilisation, and—more rankling still—inflicted 
great injury upon foreign trade. It was three years since 
“George Gordon Noel, Lord Byron, died nobly for Greece at 
Missolonghi,” as the newspaper Jn Memoriam columns yearly 


* Where old Lord Eldon, acting on his advice, laid his cocked hat on 
the icy pavement, and stood on it. 
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remind us. The Treaty of London proposed a final arbitration, 
to be preluded by an armistice, and the admirals of the three 
allied squadrons were instructed to enforce this armistice, by 
eannon-shot if necessary, but to do nothing they could avoid 
which might invalidate the peaceful character the Powers desired 
to impart to their intervention. 

The Divan declined to pay the slightest heed to any protest 
concerning its method of dealing with subjects in revolt. One 
of its latest acts had been to put in motion an Egyptian fleet to 
assist in devastating the Morea and carrying off the Moreans as 
slaves. On the 10th of November, England was thrilled by a 
despatch from Admiral Codrington to the effect that a decisive 
naval victory had been gained by the allied fleets over the Turks 
and Egyptians. 

After the surprise of Navarino, His Majesty’s Government 
wavered. Huskisson tuld Charles Greville he considered Greece 
as a great humbug, and the majority in the Cabinet were for 
letting Russia solely undertake the punishment of Turkey—a 
line of action precisely to Russia’s taste. Many people agreed 
with the Duke of Wellington in regarding the battle as an 
untoward event, and but for the precipitate approbation ex- 
pressed by the King (vide ‘Greville Memoirs’) Codrington would 
probably have been publicly censured. The King was gradually 
taught to moderate his transports, and Lord Grey repeated to 
Princess Lieven that he had been heard to say of Navarino that 
“the actor deserved a riband, but the act deserved a halter.” For 
his own part, Lord Grey told his “ dearest Princess” that what she 
had called “ce beau fait militaire,” to him appeared itself wn pew 
ala Turque, and that its having been employed against Turks did 
not reconcile him to it. 

By refusing to go to war with the Sublime Porte, the British 
Government, in a sense, entered the same boat with the Austrian 
Chancellor. After the accession of Nicholas I., with his more 
aggressive Eastern policy, Madame de Lieven’s Verona friendli- 
ness with Metternich became a thing forgot, and she steadily set 
to work to “slate” him, and to accuse Wellington of being his 
uncalculating cat’s-paw. Certainly, the Treaty of Adrianople 
(1829) giving Russia predominance in Eastern Europe, seems 
to confirm her indictment. The epithets she bestows upon 
the Duke of Wellington are vivacious. He is “as obstinate 
as a mule,” he pursues a hand-to-mouth policy, “a sagacious 
demeanour is all he possesses,” stupidity with him is only 
equalled by inconsequence. “The Jamais of Wellington is 
familiar to us—his dictionary of the French language must be 
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unique.” When, to her (unacknowledged) surprise, he prevents 
an expected split in the Cabinet, “notwithstanding his mediocrity, 
he is not without a certain amount of cunning.” 

In 1830, she indulges in the gibe to which Joseph, Premier 
of Egypt, was doubtless inured. “ Remaining Prime Minister 
is all he cares for. . . . As for principles he has none.” A charge 
so unoriginal was unworthy of feminine ingenuity. If we did 
not know from history that Wellington actually stopped the 
Russian army from advancing on Constantinople, we might judge 
from Madame de Lieven’s hatred alone that he was keeping a 
particularly hawk-like eye all this time on the suspected aggres- 
sions of her adorable Emperor. 

George IV., she informed Russia, made her “ understand his 
repugnance” to the Wellington administration, his regret for the 
Whigs, his wish for their return, and further said, “‘ Nothing was 
so beautiful and loyal as the Emperor Nicholas’s behaviour.” 
Nesselrode and Co. could hardly have needed the serpent-headed 
woman’s assurance that she “told the King everything which 
was likely to maintain him in this excellent disposition and to 
arouse his vanity.” Zeal eventually carried the Lievens too far, 
and was to some extent the cause of their being recalled by the 
master to whom they had over-coloured English cordiality, whether 
on the part of King, Whigs, or the public. 

In the midst of all this enmity and intrigue, Princess Lieven’s 
brother, Constantine, died of fever in the Turkish campaign. Her 
womanly words outweigh a dozen of her cabals. 


“ How little we know what we wish—I, who was so eager for this war, 
had I but known what it would cost me!... Dead in the midst of 
strangers—he who loved so dearly everyone belonging to him. How I 
loved him, how good and tender he was to me! Tell me everything. 
Did anyone think of sending you some of his hair? If so, share it with 
MP ies” 


Madame de Lieven was once more deep in ‘ the Greek concern,” 
when, in 1830, the newly-created Hellenic kingdom being ready 
for occupancy by a hereditary Christian sovereign, Monsieur de 
Lieven was appointed one of the king-makers. Various princes 
were approached, but all made excuse. Leopold of Saxe-Coburg 
alone, the widower of Charlotte, showed alacrity, and it was 
known that his relations with his father-in-law were not such 
as would render England a place of residence to be regretted 
Leopold was supposed to be favoured by Russia, but there were 
cross currents here, kept in motion by Capo d’Istria. When 
George IY. angrily refused consent to Leopold’s nomination, and 
named another candidate, Lord Aberdeen (whom they had made 
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so much theif enemy) slyly hinted that the Lievens were backing 
the nominee of Austria, a Hesse- Homburg. 

This so infuriated the dying King, that he first said he wished 
the Lievens could be recalled for it, and then, though very sulkily, 
gave in about Leopold. That Prince himself now began to make 
objections and conditions, which, considering the bother there had 
been over his nomination, was annoying of him. Finally, he 
declined altogether, and Prince Otto of Bavaria became the first 
King of Greece. The Lievens never forgot the grudge they owed 
Prince Leopold, and, when he successfully contested the next vacant 
kingdom, Belgium, they were far from being among his well- 
wishers. 

Within the compass of a magazine article it would be impossible 
to name a tithe of the affairs in which Princess Lieven was mixed 
up. When Earl Grey came into power on the eve of the Reform 
Bill, she wrote, concerning the formation of his Cabinet: “It is 
somewhat curious that twice I have prevented Lord Lansdowne 
having the Foreign Office, in Canning’s time and again now.” 
Mr. Robinson, as editor of the letter in which this complacent 
remark occurs, adds the—from him—sufficient note, “ The grounds 
of this statement cannot be ascertained.” Certainly, Lord 
Palmerston’s Journal throws no light on this “making” of him 
in 1830 by Madame de Lieven. All he says is, “ As soon as Lord 
Grey was commissioned to form a Government he sent to me.” 
A month or two earlier, the Duke of Wellington, as was well 
known, had made repeated overtures to Palmerston to join his 
administration, On this and other occasions, Madame de Lieven 
took too rosy a view of her persuasiveness and power, and it would 
be dangerous to accept her chronicle as the History of England 
between 1812 and 1834. 

It was not her fault, however, that, in 1835, Lord Heytesbury’s 
physical or political health prevented his much desired return as 
British Ambassador to St. Petersburg. Lord Heytesbury was a 
peculiar favourite of Princess Lieven’s, “the most European 
Englishman” she knew, “irreproachable (!) on the Eastern 
Question,” etc., etc. The choice of a succeeding ambassador lay 
between Sir Stratford Canning and Sir Robert Adair, but Nessel- 
rode wrote to Ashburnham House to say that the Russian Court 
vetoed Canning. Madame de Lieven hastened with the message 
to Lord Palmerston, now Foreign Secretary, and came away 
understanding that Stratford Canning would not be named. He 
was, nevertheless, gazetted, whereupon Nesselrode refused to 
receive him. 


Such an attempt to dictate to England her selection of an 
VOL, CXXVIIL, M 
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ambassador was unprecedented, and Palmerston, the least sub- 
missive of men, characterised it to M. de Lieven as an outrageous 
piece of arrogance. To it, moreover, the Lievens directly owed 
their recall, St. Petersburg for the next two years had to be 
content with a chargé d'affaires, and the only retaliation open to 
the Tsar was to make a similar change in the representation of 
All the Russias in London. It was said at the time that Madame 
de Lieven, by a long course of underground hostility towards 
Canning, had at last over-reached herself. In justice to her, it 
must be remembered that Palmerston, whom in 1830 she had 
recommended to Lord Grey as preferable to Lord Lansdowne for 
the Foreign Office, but whom now she so cordially detested, was 
fluttering every Embassy in London in 1834. 

The present writer confesses to finding it difficult to understand 
Lord Grey’s long, friendly allegiance to Madame de Lieven. She, 
on her side—presumably when she found nothing was to be done 
with the Iron Duke—began to take up the most representative 
man of the opposite party, in the hope that when he re-entered 
the arena, Russia would benefit. Lord Grey’s bland manner to 
some extent deceived her. She did not find him, in office, nearly 
so Russian as she had anticipated. It is instructive to compare 
her letters to him with her letters of the same dates about him. 
On May Ist, 1832, when Count Orloff was terminating a visit to 
England, she wrote: “I am quite annoyed at seeing that you no 
longer think of me.” On May 4th, “Orloff has every confidence 
in you.” On the-d5th, “ You have in Orloff an ardent admirer.” 
To her brother, on the 3rd, she wrote :— 

“Orloff has a poor opinion of the Ministry. He believes that they 
blunder through weakness or ignorance, but that their intentions are 
good. .. . For this reason, until I receive notice, which I beseech you to 
communicate to me, I shall continue to cultivate Lord Grey, although he 
bores me not a little.” 


No great international idea animated Madame de Lieven. She 
saw nations only as a chess-board for a game played by diplo- 
matists. She was thoroughly inoculated with the dangerous 
theory that in politics the best intentions have the worst results, 
Charles Greville noted that, in conversation, what he called Abso- 
lutism she called the Monarchical Principle. Her estimate of 
English party government was as inadequate as her scorn of it 
was trenchant, and she gave no English statesman, not even Lord 
Grey, credit for any more patriotic motive than place-hunting. 
For her own part, she traced a serpentine line between Tories, 
Whigs, and Canningites, according to the Russian need of the 
hour. Catholic Emancipation, the thunderous state of the 
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atmosphere that preluded the Reform Bill, O’Connell’s distur- 
bances, “anything which embarrasses England is favourable 
to us.” 

If her friend Lord Grey’s Liberalism was, except as expediency, 
a sealed book to her—and Metternich himself was hardly more 
“Gothic ””—Princess Lieven could as little do justice to the 
patriotism of the Tory Duke of Wellington, or (though he affected 
her in a minor degree) to that of another noble type of Conserva- 
tism, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. Had Sir Walter Scott been in 
her circle, and a power to be reckoned with, it is easy to guess 
what she would have made of him. In the firmness, the vigilance, 
the loyalty of men such as Wellington and Stratford Canning, 
who possessed all the characteristics the English are proudest of 
in the great of their race, it was given to Doroteya Lieven to 
see nothing but antagonistic forces. 

During the last hours of George IV., when each bulletin was 
expected to announce the demise of the Crown, Lady Grey’s 
dressmaker told her that for the moment there was nothing 
doing in fashions—everything was waiting for the decision of the 
King! Of George IY.’s successor, the old Tory sailor, whom, as 
Duke of Clarence, she had called “ ill-disposed” [towards Russia], 
“but half imbecile,” Princess Lieven gives some amusing details. 

Three years after his accession, when the Ambassadress has 
just returned from a short stay at St. Petersburg, she thus 
records a visit to Windsor. 


“T had to drive with the King téte-d-tete packed for three hours in his 
carriage. His questions are really incredible. His mind seems to be 
attracted, at first, by the most trivial details—and he goes straight to the 
question. He wanted to know where the Emperor sits at table, how long 
the dinner lasts, if, at dessert, ices are handed first, as in England, or 
whether they are brought round later—he cannot understand why they 
should come at the end. All this occupied at least half an hour.” 


Madame de Lieven’s departure from the Russian Embassy, 
after twenty-two years of excitement and sway, proved, in a 
sense, the end of all things for her. Wistful for “ Furope” and 
the past, out of touch with Russian society, and with health 
suffering acutely from the frightful cold of a St. Petersburg 
winter, she writes pathetically to Lord Grey. 


“I cling so to everything and everybody whom I have known in 
England ... The snow and ice seem to be penetrating into my very 
bones .. . When [your letters] come I have such pleasant moments, for 
I make believe I am still at Ashburnham House. Heaven help me!” 


mM 2 
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Another day, she writes, and one detects the anxiety in her 
very protestation— 


“The kindness of the Imperial family never fails me. I'tell you this 
once more, because in this country everything is judged by Court favour. 
It is a point of the greatest moment, so much so that to be in favour or 
out of favour is the whole question.” 


The winter of human life was beginning to settle upon both 
correspondents. Madame de Lieven discovers that the world 
only likes those who are happy and young, while her faithful 
friend more cheerfully tells her that his sobriquet is “Old 
Grizzle.” 

The shadows deepened round Princess Lieven. In 1835, she 
lost her two youngest boys within one month by scarlet fever— 
a frightful grief to her. The second child was taken ill on the 
day she was to have left Russia, on account of her own health, 
after the death of the first. From Berlin she wrote, “I have no 
longer any children left. Sons* I may have still; but my 
children are all dead and gone.” 

She never returned to Russia; and for this, according to her 
account, her Emperor punished her by complete personal oblivion. 
In spite of it she is said to have played later, in Paris, almost the 
part of an accredited agent in trying to promote a confidential 
understanding (according to Raikes, an anti-English understanding) 
between Russia and France. 

When she parted from her husband in Berlin she said she felt 
she would never see him again. Nor did she. For three years 
they corresponded almost daily, and she entertained hopes that 
he would be allowed leave to join her in Paris on a brief holiday 
—for it had been understood that during the four years he was 
to spend in attendance on the Tsarevitch they must be virtually 
separated. But Russian official circles would not believe she was 
really ill, and shared Palmerston’s opinion about Paris, viz., that 
it was the only place that agreed with everyone’s health; and the 
worst of it was that Prince Lieven (“ placed as he is at the mercy 
of Court favour or disfavour!”) learnt to take their view. Before 
long a mysterious mandate was issued, and even his letters 
ceased. 

In June, 1838, the Lievens’ son, Constantine, who had quarrelled 
with his father, died in America, and the latter, though he knew 
of the event, sent the Princess no word, but left her to find it 
cut for herself through the brutal medium of returned letters 


* She had three suviving sons grown up. 
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marked “dead.” Well might she, in her bitterness, say to 
Lord Grey: 


“To me, the boy’s mother, he does not write, because I am out of 
favour at Court. Russia is indeed a horrible country.” 


Early the next year Prince Lieven himself died suddenly. 
One of Princess Lieven’s comments makes a sorry enough epilogue 
to her long career of active service. 


“I have not received a word of sympathy or of recollection from the 
Emperor! Such is the gratitude of princes.” 


Madame de Lieven’s vitulity survived these ordeals eighteen 
years. Paris was her home, and in her entresol in the Kue 
St. Florentin she received most of the people of note in diplomatic 
and political circles, Thiers was of her intimes, and so afterwards 
was Thiers’ mortal enemy, Guizot. The latter had a tender 
friendship for her, and used to call on her three times a day. 
Her last note, pencilled on her deathbed, was to him. 

After ‘the death of Lord Grey, Frederic Lamb (subsequently 
Lord Beauvale, and, after 1848, Lord Melbourne) became her 
English correspondent, and, when he died, Charles Greville, at 
the Princess’s suggestion, took his place. On account of her 
weak sight she always wrote on green note-paper during these 
later years. She died of bronchitis in January, 1857. 

It is significant that few wise or witty sayings are recorded of 
Madame de Lieven by the diarists and others who frequented 
her evenings. In her great days her business had been, not to 
talk herself, but to make others talk, and probably her talent 
continued to lie where her interest also had formerly lain, 7.¢., in 
the only form of talent men secretly approve of in women—good 
listening. Three years after the Princess died, the Russian 


Comtesse de Circourt discoursed of her social gifts to Nassau 
Senior :— 


“She was very agreeable in her own salon, but dull out of it—a 
peculiarity which I have often remarked among women distinguished 
dans Vart de tenir salon. They are so accustomed to direct the conversa- 
tion—rather to make others talk than to talk themselves, and to be 
constantly dans un état de représentation—that they feel awkward and 
dispirited, or else indifferent, when they leave their thrones.” 


It is difficult to think of Madame de Lieven as “ awkward.” 
But then Madame de Circourt was a rival salon-holder ! 


Fuorencze Mary Parsons. 
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A Shadow, with Bright Hair. 


Hatr-way up the cliff, in the shadow of a red rock, two men 
and a girl looked out on a dazzling sea as it broke in green 
crystal on the white beach below; one man sitting beside her 
on a boulder in ungainly fashion, his hands clasping his knees, 
and his eyes more often on the girl than on the sea; the other 
man lying on his back at her feet, his arms under his head, his 
eyes closed, his whole attitude one of lazy content. 

“ London,” be was saying, “is a prison where they hang pretty 
things on the walls to distract people’s minds from the prison. 
Some minds are so distracted ; mine is not.” 

“Then why stay there?” asked the man on the boulder. 

“I don’t. Have I not escaped hither to the magic west? 
From the Orkneys to the Lizard, from Horn Head to Portland 
Bill, all is enchanted land and sea; the whole west borders the 
undiscovered country; Avalon, the Blessed Isles—all are here.” 

“Do you find the hotel comfortable, Owen?” inquired the girl. 

“Thank you, Charlotte, I have not gone there. I discovered 
that Dowling had established himself in a picturesque little 
shanty just below here, almost on the beach—you can see the 
thatched roof if you look to the right—and I propose to share 
it with him. The owner dispenses tea and hot lobster to tourists, 
doubtless with the praiseworthy motive of thinning the popula- 
tion. That he should expect payment for the meal strikes me 
as grim humour, like Charon demanding his obolus.” 

“The meal is all right if you take whiskey and water with the 
lobster instead of tea,” said Dowling. 

“Or if you take the whiskey and water without the lobster. 
Well, Charlotte, I have a little chamber there facing the east, and 
I feel like Bunyan’s Pilgrim.” 

“T am sure you don’t,” observed Dowling from his boulder. 

“Then Charlotte shall be my spiritual guide and instruct me 
in the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ ” 
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The girl smiled and shook her head. “I do not think I 
remember much about it,” she said frankly. 

“Why, how long ago is it since you read the book ?” 

“Oh, I never read it. I once heard a lecture upon it.” 

“Of course,” murmured her cousin, “I might have known 
People do not read the books of the giants nowadays, they hear 
lectures upon them. What did the monster say? The lecturer, 
I mean.” 

“ He made an analysis of Bunyan’s works.” 

“Tl bet he had never read one of them. Shade of the 
immortal tinker! Has the Pilgrim ‘lived to be analysed? Some- 
body ought to have kicked the lecturer.” 

“T took notes at the time, but lost them. I really forget 
exactly what he said.” 

“That is quite right,” approvingly; “always forget what a 
lecturer says. It is the next best thing to not listening at all.” 

“Everyone said he was a very clever man.” 

“My dear Charlotte, did you ever read the story of ‘The 
Emperor’s New Clothes’? Modern cleverness is the Emperor’s 
new clothes.” And the speaker closed his eyes again. 

“Take no notice of him, Miss Winter,” interposed Dowling. 
“Kenyon is perpetually growling. Leave him to the soothing 
influences of this gentle coast.” 

Kenyon opened his eyes. ‘‘ Gentle,’ do you call it? ‘Soothing?’ 
I tell you, Dowling, this coast is Phoenician. They came here 
and remained, bringing their evil worship and their gorgeous life. 
Look at that jewel sea, glittering with changing colour like the 
covering of the King of Tyre; dyed Tyrian purple beyond the 
belt of emerald, passing into darkest sapphire, with gleams of 
beryl and diamond flash. Turn your eyes landward, and you 
have Baal-worship writ large on every tor.” 

“Sea and land were here before the Phoenicians,” said Dowling. 

“Through the history of this far-western seaboard,” continued 
Kenyon, ignoring the interruption, “runs the glitter of gems, 
and over it broods the darkness of treacherous crime. King Mark 
of Cornwall was a decadent Phoenician. A Phoenician of the 
finest was the lady who presided at that hunting party on the 
moors, and later stabbed her step-son in the back—the back, you 
will observe—at Corfe Castle. Who lured ships on the rocks? 
More Phoenicians. Who kept back the blue ring? Who slew 
a helpless man for a green one? ‘What! will the line stretch 
out to the crack of doom?’” 

“ Anyway, the decadent Phoenicians managed to settle the 
Armada, winds and waves aiding,” 
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“Oh, the Phoenicians could fight; witness the Carthaginians, 
who were a Tyrian colony. Besides, there is a mixture of race 
here as elsewhere—Briton, Dane, Roman.” He picked up a 
fragment of rock lying by his hand. “Marble, of course; 
pinkish-red. Those old Phoenicians knew how to use the splendid 
materials scattered at their feet. They built palaces of marble 
with windows of agate. We respectfully polish a few pebbles, 
vaguely gaze upon them in museums, and live ourselves in—— 
I refrain from describing our present-day dwellings.” 

“T see nothing the matter with our dwellings, Owen,” said his 
cousin. “Come fora row. There are delightful little boats down 
on the beach.” 

“This evening, Charlotte, I will row you to the enchanted isles 
if you wish. But only grasshoppers and maniacs disport them- 
selves at high noon.” 

Dowling rose briskly from his boulder. ‘You stay here, 
Kenyon, and continue your meditations on old Hiram’s coat, 
while I row Miss Winter round the Point. We will land there, 
listen to the Phoenician band on the Tyrian pier, and then row 
back again. Would you like that?” turning to the girl. 

“Very much indeed, thank you,” springing to her feet; “Owen 
is laziness itself.” 

“What you call laziness,” protested the culprit, “is merely 
another form of energy; and I could not be taken to a pier. It 
would be like dragging a dog past the band; I should sit down 
and howl.” 

“Good-bye,” responded his cousin. “Shall you be here when 
we come back ?” 

“That depends on when you return. But if I have vanished, 
I shall appear at lunch.” 

He raised himself on his elbow and watched them descend to 
the beach, then took up a book beside him, and settled himself 
to read. 

Two hours later Kenyon strolled into the verandah of his aunt’s 
house. 

“Where is Charlotte?” asked Mrs. Winter, glancing up from 
a letter. 

“Gone for a row with Dowling,” Owen replied, dropping into 
a chair. 

“Why did you not go with them? ” 

“ Why should I?” 

“ Because you are engaged to Charlotte.” 

“That is a strong reason for not wearying her with mv eceiety 
She will have so much of it by-and-by,” 
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“T wish you would see things in a proper light, Owen. Being 
aunt to both of you, I feel a great responsibility, especially as 
Charlotte has neither father nor mother to look after her. I shall 
speak seriously to her.” 

“My dear aunt, I beg you will do nothing of the kind. Let 
the girl have a little freedom. She has been told she would 
marry me ever since she can recollect anything. Do not make 
our engagement resemble the stone people hang round a kitten’s 
neck before they drown it.” 

“But why not be married this summer ?” 

“Where is the hurry? When Charlotte wishes to marry me 
I am quite ready.” 

“T do not approve of long engagements; and Charlotte has 
money.” 

“So have I.” 

“Oh, I did not mean that Charlotte’s money was of any great 
consequence to you; of course not, you have enough. But it 
seems best to keep it in the family. Suppose she slips through 
your fingers? I wish you would stay here instead of on the 
cliff.” 

Kenyon shook his head. “My erratic habits would distract 
you. I like to wander in the small hours as De Quincey did. 
You would mistake my departing footsteps for those of an arriving 
burglar. Here come Charlotte and Dowling. Ask him to lunch, 
won’t you ?” 

“T do not know anything about his family. He is in the civil 
service, I believe, but that is nothing nowadays. One is told the 
postman is in the civil service.” 

“ His family is all right, and so is he. Hoe sits under a palm 
tree like Deborah, and judges the disorderly sons of Shem. I 
will answer for him.” 

The advancing two were apparently in the highest spirits, and 
Mrs. Winter regarded them with disapproval in her heart. Yet, 
after all, she reflected, there was no need for her to feel perturbed. 
Robert Dowling was really extremely pleasant, and if Owen 
would not exert himself to look after his future wife, why should 
she, their aunt, harass her mind concerning the matter? So 
Dowling was invited to lunch, and spent the afternoon on the 
verandah, teaching Charlotte's dog a new trick. Moreover, he 
contrived so to ingratiate himself with the elder lady that he 
stayed to dinner; and the tardy noon, now past the full, had risen 
from the sea before he and Kenyon left Mrs. Winter's pretty 
lamp-lit drawing-room for the mysterious gloom and sheen of the 
world outside, . 
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The night was so still as to seem almost unreal, a vision of 
phantasmal loveliness. Not the faintest breath of wind stirred 
in bush or tree; the leaves, glistening in the moon-flood, cast 
motionless shadows of dark jade. From the unseen foot of the 
cliff to the dim horizon, stretched the vast plain of heaving 
water, in colour dusky hyacinth, crossed by a shining ripple of 
moonbeams. Against the violet blue of the sky, the rocks, vivid 
crimson by day, showed dull purple, glowing to sullen red where 
the light smote them. All was silent as a dream, save for the 
rustle and hiss of the unsleeping sea far below. 

“Hear the Midgard Serpent!” said Kenyon as they descended 
the steep and winding path. “In this place one understands that 
old myth ; one comprehends how it arose.” 

“Yes,” assented Dowling, “ the sound is rather curious at this 
height.” He looked seaward, and added—* I'll have a good swim 
from a boat to-morrow.” 

“Oh, thou prosaic! ””——and Kenyon laughed. 

“Why, you swim yourself, and well too. What's the matter?” 

“Nothing. Merely the destruction of a spider-web of thought. 
Here is our hut. Blessed fairyland where no doors are locked!” 

The cottage where they lodged so overhung the sea that from 
the window of the little sitting-room a pebble could be dropped 
into the line of foam glimmering on the beach. Dowling lit a 
candle and rummaged in a cupboard, while Kenyon leant out 
over the sill, and wanted to know why they had come indoors 
at all. 

“On such a night, in such a place,” said he, “anything might 
happen. That dim headland, is it the shore of Troy, or the isle 
of Morgan le Fay? 

“*A thousand fantasies 
Begin to throng into my memory, 
Of calling shapes and beck’ning shadows dire, 


And airy tongues that syllable men’s names 
On sands and shores... .”” 


“We came in for a drink, for one thing,” replied Dowling, 
“and I don’t intend to go out again to-night, it’s getting late. 
Where is the soda-water? Oh, I see. Here, help yourself.” 
He sat down near the window. “ Yes, it isa lovely night. By 
the way, I am greatly indebted to Mrs. Winter for the day I have 
spent.” 

“T will tell her so. She will be quite ready to give you more 
such days if you like.” 

Silence for a few minutes. Kenyon moved away to the table, 
and Dowling stared out of the window, his elbow on the sill, 
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“You are an uncommonly lucky fellow,” he said suddenly. 

“‘ Wherefore this conviction of my luck —not that I deny it.” 

“T should think not! Your luck is stupendous. Just look at 
things all round.” 

“T do look at them, and I admit that I find life fairly 
satisfactory.” 

“ Fairly!” snorted Dowling. 

“Even so. The expression is accurate. There is a certain 
flatness about our ultra-civilisation, Who would not be Faust, 
to call up Helen of Troy?” 

“ He didn’t.” 

“Well, never mind. We will suppose that he did see ‘ the face 
that launched a thousand ships, and burned the topless towers of 
Tlium.’ Then, coming to our own land, to this very coast, how 
about Morgan le Fay? We do not hear that she was beautiful, 
but she must have possessed a strange attraction. Like Hemison, 
I would fain speak with Morgan le Fay, even though ‘ deep 
draughts of death draw nigh my heart,’” 

“Why, you ungrateful dog! Here is a charming girl, as good 
as gold, and as pretty as she is good, ready to marry you, and 
you are sighing like a furnace over the memory of worthless 
shadows.” 

“Tam positive they both existed.” 

“They are shadows now, anyway.” 

“ Shadows that yet stir men’s hearts,” 

“Oh, look here,” Dowling got up and searched in the cup- 
board again, “ you need tonic. This is a liqueur that is war- 
ranted to peform miracles of healing. Brown sent it to me from 
that out-of-the-way place where he is consul, you know. He says 
it was given to him. My opinion is that he stole it. No sane 
man would give such stuff away except in his last will and 
testament. ‘Try it.” 

“Certainly Brown stole it,” Kenyon agreed, after trying the 
liqueur. “It’s a miracle in itself, no matter what its effects 
may be.” 

“As for your shadows,” resumed Dowling, “they suited the 
time in which they lived, but assuming that it were possible for 
you to call up Helen of Troy——” 

“Say Morgan. There is a greater witchery in Morgan le Fay. 
Helen is carried off as a prize, like a beautiful slave. Morgan is no 
slave. She is a Circe; she has her kingdom; she ensnares and 
rules.” 

“Morgan be it, then. Personally I should prefer Helen, as 
being better looking and better tempered. However, I was about 


” 
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to observe that the idea of either Helen or Morgan le Fay as the 
mother of a family fairly makes one’s brain spin.” 

“Talking to you, Dowling, is like being patted on the nose 
with a brick. Did not Werther’s Charlotte go on cutting bread 
and butter? Alas! my Charlotte will always cut me bread and 
butter.” 

“ And very wholesome for you; exactly what you need, my son. 
I admire Miss Winter. In fact I am strongly inclined to cut you 
out and marry her myself, if she will have me.” 

“You?” Kenyon looked genuinely amused. 

“Yes, I myself, Robert Dowling. I should make her a better 
husband than you will, our tastes are similar. And after all, you 
have told me the engagement is a family arrangement. I should 
like to upset it.” 

“ Well, of all the cool——” and Kenyon burst out laughing: 

“T am honestly telling you my views.” 

“ Quite so,” Kenyon’s mirth increased. “My dear fellow, you 
are adding a deal of interest to the arrangement, and I am grate- 
ful. If my cousin prefers you to me, I shall step aside with my 
usual urbanity, but she has not yet said so.” 

“T ought to apologize, I suppose.” 

“Not at all. Iam no ogre. Charlotte is free to change her 
mind if she wishes, and the situation now really interests me. I 
had no idea it was so triangular.” 

“T did not intend to say so much, but when you talked of 
Helen, and bread and butter, and Morgan le Fay, why——” 

“T see. I ran up against your feelings; though Morgan 
haunted the imagination of Europe for centuries, and even now is 
said to appear occasionally.” 

“ Ah!” Dowling leant back in his chair and contemplated the 
ceiling with an expression of subdued derision. “ ‘Ghosts may 
come and ghosts may go, But I scoff on for ever!’” 

“She was seen in Ireland a hundred years ago,” Kenyon went 
on, “and the fishermen hereabouts say she walks here at times, 
and her presence foretells disaster.” 

“Stuff! Till tell you something better than that, something 
real too. The garrulous old skipper who sits every evening at 
the top of the cliff declares there are green dawns here, I told 
him I had seen one in Egypt, but never elsewhere.” 

“Green dawns here? Impossible!” 

“He sticks to it, though, and I am inclined to believe him. 
He says the green light comes before sunrise, which it does, you 
know.” 

What time of year?” 
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“Summer, of course. This time of year, during great heat, 
accompanied by extreme clearness of atmosphere. When these 
conditions are fulfilled, then comes a green dawn.” 

“Well the weather is hot enough and clear enough now. I 
think I will sit up and see what happens.” 

“ Better go to bed and chance it, as I shall. Good-night.” 

Left alone, Kenyon took up a book, but presently fell asleep, 
lulled by the soft, stealthy, ceaseless rustle of the sea beneath the 
window. The candle guttered and went out, the book dropped 
from his hand, and he slept on in the darkness of the room with 
the wonderful luminous night outside, The minutes passed as 
the stars swung round, till the Bear stood on the northern 
horizon, and Owen awoke with a start to find the magic of 
the world had changed. The moonlight still lay on the beach 
and lit the foam, but its colour was not the white dazzle of the 
depths of the night; eastward the sky was paling, and the voice 
of the sea was hushed to a whisper that was well-nigh silence. 

“The dawn!” he said. “Now, what colour will it be? I 

should see it better from the high cliff. Time enough to rouse 
Dowling if it does prove green.” 
. He went out quietly, closing the door behind him, and took a 
steep path to the left, a path that led above the cottage and was 
in many places only a narrow shelf. As he walked onward and 
upward, around him spread the blue light of dawn. Waking 
birds fluttered out of the rose-bushes and tangles of clematis that, 
grey with dew, clung in every nook and cranny. The light grew 
as Kenyon mounted higher. Was it blue? Surely it was 
changing as all things became clearer? He stopped on a rocky 
ledge and looked seaward. Still the light grew, changing, waxing 
stronger, and lo! the dawn was green as a laurel leaf held 
against the sun, green as an emerald! Far below, on the cottage 
roof, the moonlight shone like spilt gold in the strange radiance. 
All the air was filled with that green effulgence, a light of a 
wondrous quality, shadowless, jewel-like, soft, yet brilliant; and 
it seemed to Kenyon as though he stood in the heart of an 
emerald. 

“Incredible!” he ejaculated. “Most marvellous and ia- 
credible!” 

“Why incredible?” asked a voice of singular richness and 
clearness, that sounded as if it came from an infinite distance, yet 
was close in his ear. He turned in surprise to see, standing 
beside him on the narrow path, a woman in long flowing 
garments green as the dawn, and with hair the colour of the 
gold moonlight. Where had Kenyon seen that face, with its 
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wonderful transparency of complexion, the faint rose tint 
seeming to flicker and die, and flicker again as the light flame 
flickers in a nacrous shell? He could not recall those unfathom- 
able eyes that met his with a look at once mocking and grave. 
Ah, he remembered now. These were the features of that strange 
marble called the Bust of Elche; the lines not beautifal—not— 
he checked the thought, still gazing. There were types of beauty 
other than the Greek, and here was one totally dissimilar, yet 
perfectly harmonious and possessing an attraction all its own. 
Was not the Bust of Elche beautiful? Elche? Of what race 
was the woman of Elche? Of what race the woman before him, 
standing massively calm, silently imperious, green-robed in the 
green dawn? Surely she was allied to that long-passed people 
whose embroidered sails once caught the sunrise off these shores ? 

“Why incredible?” she asked again. “It is not so incredible 
as the folly of men. You might have the peace of earth and 
heaven, but you destroy the one and throw away the other.” 

“ Doubtless I spoke foolishly,” said Kenyon. “I imagined 
myself alone.” And he looked the curiosity he dared not 
express. 

She answered the look rather than the words. “You have your 
wish. Do you accept the risk?” 

‘Yes, a thousand times yes!” he cried, recalling and repeating 
the words he had uttered the previous night. “ What care I for 
deep draughts of death, if I may but speak with Morgan 
le Fay?” 

He felt no astonishment. He seemed to have known it from 
the first. He had reached a point where the illusion of time had 
vanished, and life was one and indivisible. Also, with sudden 
intuition, he comprehended her who once was Morgan le Fay. 
Despite her northern fairness, her British birth, her soul had 
swung back through the centuries to some ancestral Baal-wor- 
shipper even as her face wore the lines of his. Kenyon could 
have fancied the men of that race, strong, unscrupulous, evil, 
crowding dimly behind her ; fierce shadows pointing, whispering, 
“She is of us—of us!” Yet not wholly of them; there was a 
subtle difference, the Christian leaven working. 

She made no reply to Kenyon’s eager protest, but on her lips 
and in her eyes, a faint half-mocking smile mingled with the 
impassive calm as she spoke again of the marvel of that hour 
before sunrise. 

“Such glory of light would not have been strange to the men 
of the past. They noted these dawns and recorded them; has 
any man of the present done so? You are in danger of losing 
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the wisdom bequeathed by the dead, while you are reviving their 
follies and their crimes.” 

“There is no defence,” said Kenyon. “I admit it all. A 
terrible wave of atavism is sweeping over us; we are becoming 
positively simian! Yet what can we do? Our world is falling 
about our ears, the noise of ruin deafens us, the very ground is 
hot under our feet, and like the bears, we must keep dancing, or 
whirl, moth-like, into a burning lamp.” 

“ Forgetting the moonlight and the stars. What good remem- 
brance is there in the burning ? ” 

“None, but we have no memory nowadays, and there is the 
excitement of dodging the flame. After all, the whirling round 
that brilliant warmth and the subsequent speedy frizzle may 
be as satisfactory as long safe flights and broken-winged old 
age.” 

“Old age is not necessarily broken-winged, nor does it come 
to all.” 

“Perhaps not. We moderns, however, are not the only fire- 
worshippers. That whirling round the lamp has been a recog- 
nised occupation of mankind from the earliest ages. Moths were 
always numerous.” 

“Yes, they were,” she said, looking seaward with brooding 
introspective gaze. 

A faded yellow leaf fluttered down from a cranny to her feet, 
and Kenyon pointed to it. 

“Sir Dinar returns! ” 

“That Sir Dinar?” She picked up the leaf. “I will give 
him as guerdon to a fisherman. Come!” 

The dawn was green as ever as they walked along the cliff 
path, a greenness not to be described, more luminous than 
emerald, a colour that was pure light. Far below on the cottage 
roof the moonlight still lay like spilt gold. Afterwards Kenyon 
marvelled at his own sure-footedness on that narrow ledge where 
there seemed barely space for one, with a sheer drop of five 
hundred feet to the beach; but now in the wonderful dawn he 
walked securely beside his companion, listening as she spoke of 
many things, conscious only of her presence. Was it the sea 
rustling in his ears, or the rustling of the green garments of 
Morgan le Fay? But the apparently heavy folds seemed to float 
along the path as though weightless. 

“The dawn has changed,” she said. “ Let us go down to the 
beach.” 

He looked round in surprise; no longer was the world one vast 
emerald, The green light was gone, the yellow moonlight gone 
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also; earth and sea were white-gold, and the dazzling rim of the 
sun rose above the sea-line. 

“You ask what are our aims,” he was saying. ‘Oh, we have 
none. But give us credit for one virtue, that of meekness. No 
generation has been so belaboured as ours, and the harder the 
blows are laid on the more we throw ashes on our heads and 
proclaim the beating just. Yet sometimes I venture to doubt the 
justice.” 

“Then why throw the ashes? Is it that you have no convic- 
tions, only moods? ‘Truly the veil is thickening over the face of 
all nations.” She glanced at him and smiled, a smile swift as 
summer lightning. “ You feel surprise that I should speak thus, 
but in the long centuries one grows very wise—for others. I 
myself must needs remain unchanged.” 

‘Who would desire change?” cried Kenyon. 

“T myself. But for some there is no place of repentance.” 

They had reached the bottom of the cliff, where a little boat 
was rocking on the shingle. 

“ Row me across,” she said. 

“To Avalon ?” 

“Not yet. Row me now to the landing-place yonder across 
the bay.” 

To Kenyon the time of that crossing seemed at once brief as a 
moment, yet age-long. Did he row? Or did he rest on his oars 
and let the current drift the boat whither she desired? He 
never knew. And always he looked upon the face of Morgan le 
Fay, the face of the marble of Elche; while the sun rose higher 
and the sea took colour from the day. The terrible women of 
old, Tomyris, Jezebel, Nitocris, did they wear these features of 
the vanished race? Were they so fair? But the woman before 
him differed from these in that she had been born Christian: 
therefore more complicated, less of the animal, knowing the evil 
of evil, with finer lines of thought on cheek and brow, yet still 
the face of the Elche marble. She turned her head to look at a 
solitary figure on the approaching shore. 

“There is our fisherman.” She opened her hand and showed 
the yellow leaf lying on her palm, adding, with subtle mockery 
of glance and voice, “ And here is Sir Dinar for him!” 

“ Let me row back?” pleaded Kenyon. 

“It grows too late, from sunset to sunrise is my hour.” 

“T will row till we meet the sunset again.” 

As he spoke the boat grated on the pebbles, a few yards from 
where a young fisherman was standing. Kenyon sprang out, 
throwing his shadow, a transparent shadow of dawn, on the beach 
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before him. He turned to assist his companion; she already 
stood beside him, but before her lay no shadew. ‘The fisherman, 
who had put out a hand to steady the boat, drew back with a 
scared face. 

“You look in vain for my shadow,” she said, addressing 
Kenyon. “I myself am a shadow.” 

“Near you,” he replied recklessly, “all things become 
shadows.” 

She held out the yellow leaf to the fisherman, but he made no 
movement, and she threw the leaf into the bottom of the boat 
where it seemed to fall more heavily than a leaf falls; then 
walked up the sloping beach with Kenyon. 

“I myself,” she repeated, with that indescribable look of 
mingled mockery and darkly brooding thought, “am a shadow. 
Remember, and forget.” 

For a moment more Kenyon saw her standing by him, the pale 
gold of the new-risen sun on the deeper gold of her hair, the 
emerald green of her garments; saw the flickering colour, like a 
light flame, coming and going in the lucent fairness of her face, 
that face of the bust of Elche. Then—he gazed at empty air ; 
There was no one, nothing between him and the cliff that rose 
skyward sixty yards away. He gasped, stared round wildly, 
vaguely. He was alone save for the fisherman, who still stood by 
the boat. Kenyon hurried down to him. 

“That lady gave you a leaf. I will buy it from you.” 

The man pointed to the boat. 

“Tis there,” he said. “ You’m welcome to it, but witch- 
money’s best thrown back in the sea.” 

“ Why, it is gold!” picking up the leaf. “Pure gold, quite 
soft. Feel it!” 

But the fisherman declined to handle the mysterious thing. 

“ Well, I'll give you two pounds for it.” And Kenyon produced 
a couple of sovereigns, which were received with surprised thanks 
and friendly advice. 

“Tf I was you, sir, I'd be a bit careful for a day or two. I’ve 
heard that when the lady’s seen, there’s trouble to come.” 

“ How often is she seen?” 

The man rubbed his chin thoughtfully. “I’ve heard my 
grandfather say he see her once, over to Motcombe, forty year 
back.” 

Kenyon would have questioned further, but at that moment 
Dowling hailed him from the top of the cliff, so, telling the man 
he would see him again later, Owen went up the steep cliff road. 

“ Did you see the green dawn? ” asked Dowling as they met. 
VOL. OXXVII. N 
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“Oh, was that real?” 

“Real? Of course it was! Did you think I had turned on 
the limelight ?” 

“No,” slowly, “I saw it and I have also seen Morgan le Fay.” 

“My dear fellow, wake up! You've had a dream. I had no 
notion that liqueur was so strong!” 

“Tt wasn’t the liqueur. I tell you, Dowling, I have walked 
in the green dawn with Morgan le Fay. Did you see me 
land?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then you saw my companion also.” 

“No one was with you but the man by the boat.” 

“Noone? Why, that man saw her! What brought you out 
80 early ?” 

“The green dawn. I happened to awake, and observing there 
was something uncommonly odd abont the light, I came out to see 
what was the matter. Extraordinary effect, wasn’t it!” 

Leaning over the cliff paling was an elderly man, gaunt, vigorous, 
regarding Kenyon with intent gaze. 

“Was that old Scotch gardener with you?” inquired Owen. 

“Yes, he came on the cliff almost as soon as I did, and wo 
discussed the dawn together; I found him very intelligent.” 

“Perhaps his eyesight may be better than yours, I will ask 
him ;” and Kenyon went up to the old Scotchman. 

“Did you notice the lady who landed with me?” 

“Man,” was the reply, “let it rest. Yon was no mortal woman 
with ye.” 

“Well, upon my soul!” ejaculated Dowling. “I'll swear I 
saw nothing.” 

“Weel, I ken ye didna, for ye said naething. But there che 
was, and nae shadow to her!” 

“What did I tell you?” There was triumph in Kenyon’s tones 
as he turned to his friend. “ Here are three of us who eaw her, 
and only one, yourself, who did not.” 

“Come and have some breakfast, that is what you need;” 
Dowling spoke with decision. ‘“ All apparitions can be exorcised 
by a good meal.” 

“Why this hurry? The morning is divine.” 

“So are the fish I am going to fry. Have to cook ’em myself 
at this hour; nobody else is awake. If the butcher would pull his 
shutters down I'd get a steak. I’d back a solid beefsteak to knock 
out all the ghosts that ever glimmered.” 

“JT don’t call Morgan le Fay a ghost.” 

“Call her anything you like, but come to breakfast.” 
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Later Kenyon told the tale of the dawn, and all that he had 
seen therein. 

“The dawn is all right,” said Dowling, “but you don’t 
expect me to believe the rest, do you? Your Morgan was my 
liqueur.” 

“The fisherman caw her.” 

“You say you gave him a couple of pounds for that piece of 
beaten gold. For half the money he would have seen two or 
three Morgans—a dozen if you wished.” 

“Flow do you account for the gold?” 

“ Washed ashore from some old wreck, and you picked it up 
unconsciously. In fact, you have been walking in your sleep. 
Somnambulism and the liqueur together created Morgan.” 

“That Scotch gardener saw her. Talk to him yourself.” 

Dowling shook his head. “Never ask a Scotchman anything 
unless you are prepared to believe his answer; which in this 
instance I am not, most emphatically not.” 

' “There are more things——” began Kenyon. 

“Don’t,” interrupted the other, “ don’t say it. You'll make me 
sick! If the author of that observation could have foreseen how 
it would become the pet phrase of every ghost-seeing noodle in 
Christendom—excuse me, Kenyon—the words would never have 
been written.” 

“They are true, nevertheless, and a ghost-seer may be speaking 
the truth also.” 

“He may, but more probably he is not. You are not speaking 
it, though you think you are.” 

“These matters are simply matters of time,” said Owen. “TI 
am too early for you.” 

“Too late.” 

“No, too early. I am only telling you things that a hundred 
years hence everyone will accept without controversy. Had you 
made a phonograph squeak and gibber a few centuries ago you 
and it would have burnt together.” 

“There is no real comparison. A phonograph is a material 
thing, your statement is immaterial—excuse me again—in every 
sense.” 

Kenyon laughed. “I give you up. But so surely as I sit here 
I have had my wish, I have spoken with Morgan le Fay!” 

At noon that day a school of mackerel was reported in tho bay, 
yet the fisherfolk stood about on the beach unheeding, talking 
among themselves of the unknown ill that must needs follow the 
appearance of the witch lady. It was folly, they argued, to tempt 
fate after that vision beheld in the dawn by one of themselves 
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So the boats rocked idly on the ripples, while the sea decked itself 
in splendour of jewels and purple of Tyre. 

In the afternoon, when the land-wind began to blow down from 
the moors, Kenyon sat under an elm on Mrs. Winter’s lawn, with 
his cousin opposite to him, and a tea-table between them. She 
seemed a little absent, even a trifle embarrassed, and he did not 
remember to have seen her embarrassed before. “I wonder what 
it means,” he reflected. “ Dowling, perhaps. We shall see.” 

“My dear Charlotte,” he presently observed, “you look 
delightful in that hat, and the gown is altogether charming, but 
are you not mistaking me for Dowling? Here are three lumps 
of sugar in my cup, whereas I never take any.” 

She started and flushed. “Oh, I am so sorry, Owen. I must 
have been thinking of something else.” 

“Does the ‘something’ trouble you?” 

“No. At least——” she hesitated, and the flush deepened. 

“ Well, Charlotte ?” 

“T am sure we have always been very good friends, have 
we not?” 

“Very,” he assented, “and now you wish me to do something. 
What is it? Consider it done. Anything that pleases you will 
please me.” 

“ But I am afraid this will not please you.” 

“Kenyon studied the fresh blooming face before him, and it 
reddened again under his gaze. 

“Suppose I went to the Rockies to shoot bears—for an indefinite 
time. Would that please you?” 

“T am sure you would enjoy it, Owen. You are so fond of 
wild places.” 

“T see. And the bears? Would they also enjoy it?” 

“[ don’t know. You say such odd things!” 

“ At any rate, you would enjoy it; and I could send you a bear- 
skin for a wedding present when you are married; send it, you 
observe, not bring it.” 

“T do not wish to hurt your feelings, Owen.” 

“You don’t, my dear cousin. You would really hurt my feelings 
if you made yourself unhappy by marrying me when you did not 
wish to do so. There is always enough unhappiness in the world 
without people deliberately brewing more. ‘Therefore I will 
presently depart, if not to the Rockies at least to some place 
sufficiently removed.” 

“ You are very good.” 

“Not at all. There is no particular goodness in following one’s 
natural bent; I like smoothing things. Evidently I was intended 
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to be a road-mender, I should thoroughly enjoy making the rough 
places plain. As for those misguided individuals who habitually 
roll boulders large and small across the path of tired wayfarers, 
may the fate of Sisyphus be theirs!” 

“T have not said anything to aunt,” observed Charlotte, and 
her tone was doubtful. 

“Tell her it is my fault, and leave her tome. Dowling and I 
will manage her,” smiling. ‘“ Here he comes. Shall I tell him?” 

Charlotte cast a startled glance over her shoulder, and fled into 
the house as Dowling came up. 

“ Don’t look so disappointed,” said Kenyon, as his friend’s eyes 
followed the girl’s retreating figure; “she will return by-and-by. 
Meanwhile, I have news for you. My Charlotte has just declined 
to cut bread and butter for me.” 

“What?” 

“Even so. Her hurried departure was in consequence of your 
breaking in upon our mutual congratulations.” 

“ Are you speaking seriously ? ” 

“Quite seriously, and so is she. I will do Charlotte the 
justice to say she thoroughly knows her own mind, and that in 
itself isa grand virtue. I suppose I ought to feel rather small, 
and I suspect that I do; yet what would I have? ‘The incon- 
sistency of human nature! I am free—to follow shadows, a 
shadow; or to seek a reality of which I have seen the shadow. 
Reality ?—there can be no reality. Only the older, wilder 
civilizations produced such women as she whom men called 
Morgan le Fay.” 

During this speech Dowling wore an air very unlike his usual 
aspect, the air of a man ill at ease. 

“My dear Kenyon,” he said gravely, “if I have in any way 
conduced to this misunderstanding, I can only crave your pardon. 
I deserve a kicking. J——” 

“There is no misunderstanding whatever,” interrupted Kenyon. 
“Charlotte and I understand each other perfectly. She may or 
may not prefer you, bat she has made it clear that she doesn’t 
want me. We remain the best of friends, no more. I admire 
her good sense in thus settling the triangular situation we 
discussed last night, instead of letting things drift on to possible 
misery. And now I think I will have a row; there is just time 
before dinner. I see my aunt at the end of the road, she will 
want tea, and Charlotte will reappear at the tea-table; you stay 
here with them, or aunt will feel dull, and perhaps worry 
Charlotte.” 

“JT will walk with you to the cliff By the way, is it 
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absolutely necessary for you to go rowing to-day? I am not 
superstitious, as you know, but all these fishermen have given up 
their mackerel, and there may be unusual currents, or abnormal 
conditions of atmosphere.” Dowling finished rather lamely, and 
Kenyon laughed. 

“‘Currents?’ ‘Conditions of atmosphere?’ None of these 
things are the men’s reasons for remaining ashore, as you very 
well know.” 

“T will go with you.” 

“T would rather be alone, thanks. There is no risk, and if 
there were, what then? If, like Hemison, ‘deep draughts of 
death draw nigh my heart,’ that is not the worst that can happen 
to a man. Why so solemn? All will go well, you will marry 
Charlotte, and I shall be the bachelor godfather of your children. 
Nothing could be more satisfactory.” He glanced towards the 
distant moor, where in the northwest it rose darkly against the 
blue. “The country seat of Bel and the Dragon! Amazing 
cantrips there must have been on that plateau.” 

But Dowling was not interested just then in Bel and the 
Dragon. 

“Why not take a boatman?” he urged, as they reached tho 
cliff. 

“ Because he would not go. Also because I do not want him. 
Don’t worry, old fellow, I shall be back to dinner. Look at the 
loveliness of that sea! From here it is a plain of lapis lazuli and 
malachite, with that marvellous shadow of Tyrian purple.” 

“The purple tint is caused by floating seaweed,” said Dowling. 

“Man of cold facts which ought to be warm fables, what does 
it matter what it is? There is the true Tyrian :— 


“*And my soul from out the shadow that lies floating on the floor, 
Shall be lifted—nevermore!’” 


He went swiftly down to the beach, and Dowling, watching 
from the top of the cliff, saw him, after a little discussion with 
a boatman, get into a boat and row away. By-and-by boat and 
man became a mere speck on the sunlit waters, and mindful of 
Kenyon’s behest, Dowling went back to Mrs. Winter’s garden. 

Owen did not appear at dinner, and his aunt and cousin thought 
he had probably rowed round the Point and stayed to dine with 
an acquaintance at one of the hotels there; in which idea 
Dowling acquiesced; for why cause them perhaps needless 
anxiety? But when he returned to his lodgings at eleven 
o'clock, and found Kenyon still absent, he spent the next hour 
in questioning the coast-guard and fishermen as to whether the 
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boat had been seen since the afternoon. At midnight Dowling 
walked to the Point, and explained matters to a friend who 
owned a steam launch; with the result that the fussy little craft 
vainly disturbed the peace of the moonlit coves along the coast 
till the east began to pale. 

Then in the dawn—a dawn not green, but white-gold—the 
missing boat was rocking gently by the beach whence it had 
started the previous day, and in it lay Kenyon apparently asleep, 
but it was the sleep that knows no waking. 

That morning the fishing boats went out into the bay, for the 
unknown ill was now known, and men could go about their 
business in security. 


Five years later, Dowling was showing to a friend a cabinet of 
curiosities he had picked up here and there. 

“That?” he said, as his friend noticed a small leaf delicately 
modelled in gold; “yes, it is old, I believe. What do you think 
of the workmanship ?” 

“The leaf is extraordinarily heavy for its size, must be pure 
gold, looks like it. The workmanship is wonderful. Where did 
you get it?” 

“Could you imagine Hiram of Tyre made it—the workman, I 
mean; not the king ?” 

“Why? Did it come from some old tomb? It is undoubtedly 
very ancient” 

“Tt came from the sea-shore down west. There is a singular 
story connected with it. Not that I believe a word of the tale, 
the whole thing is preposterous. It concerns a cousin of my 
wife's; dead, poor fellow! I knew him well; delightful com- 
panion. Sit down, and I will tell you how the leaf came into my 
hands,” 

So during the half-hour before dinner, in an evening of late 
autumn, firelight and lamplight shining on the leaf of yellow 
gold lying on the table, Dowling related that strange happening 
in the green dawn of a past summer. 

“Of course,” he finished, “ the appearance was a mere hallucina- 
tion of poor Kenyon’s. His mind had been dwelling on old 
legends, and he simply got up and walked in his sleep.” 

“Was he a somnambulist ?” asked the friend. 

“No, never. But how else is the wild idea to be accounted for?” 

“You say that you yourself saw the green dawn?” 

“Oh yes, the dawn was green enough, green as grass; I am 
positive, though, that Kenyon was alone.” 

“Yet the fisherman and the Scotch gardener both saw her.” 
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“The fisherman saw two pounds, one for each eye.” 
* And the Scotchman ?” 
“Well, his name was Mac-something or other, and those High- 
landers have a trick of seeing visions.” 
“T own I am impressed by the fact of those two men having 
also seen her.” 
“Saying they had seen her,” corrected Dowling. 
“And the leaf of gold; how do you explain that?” 
“Easily. Kenyon picked it up unconsciously in his sleep, 
while wandering along the shore. No doubt it had been churned 
up by the sea out of sand depths into which it had sunk ages ago 
from some Phoenician galley.” 
The friend thoughtfully turned the leaf over and over. 
“Whereabouts did you say the place was?” 
“Three miles from Motcombe,” and Dowling described the 
hamlet. 
“Then if one went down there in the summer, one might 
possibly see a green dawn?” 
“Certainly, the conditions of atmosphere being favourable ; 
great and continued heat, with clear skies.” 
“But not the ‘shadow with bright hair?’” 
Dowling shook his head. “A dream, no more—as I gaid at the 
time.” 
“ Nevertheless, despite your unbelief, I am resolved to go there 
this next summer, and as I have some Highland blood in my 
veins, I shall hope to see, not only a green dawn, but also the 
shadow, Morgan le Fay.” 
“T wouldu’t risk it,” said Dowling, looking rather serious. 
“Oh, so you do believe the story ?” 
“ No, I don’t, but poor Kenyon’s death has given me a dislike 
to these superstitions. Such things occasionly work themselves 
out, as it were. Kenyon died from heart failure, the result of 
over exertion in rowing. I hardly think, however, that he would 
have remained out at sea so long had he not been possessed by 
his belief in the reality of his dream.” 
“The shadow brings a darker shadow—yes, I see. Yet I 
will risk it—next summer I will risk it!” 
C. L, Antnrobus. 








BEING REFLECTIONS BY AN IGNORAMUS. 


“T HAVE an almost feminine partiality for old china. When I go to see 
any great house, I inquire for the china closet, and next for the picture 
gallery. I cannot defend the order of preference, but by saying that we 
have all some taste or other, of too ancient a date to admit of our 
remembering distinctly, that it was an acquired one. I can call to mind 
the first play and the first exhibition that I was taken to; but I am not 
sonscious of a time when china jars and saucers were introduced into my 
imagination. 

“T had no repugnance then—why should I now have ?—to those little, i 
lawless, azure-tinctured grotesques, that under the notion of men and ; 
women float about, uncircumscribed by any element, in that world before 
perspective—a china tea-cup. I like to see my old friends—whom 
distance cannot diminish—figuring up in the air (so they appear to our 
optics), yet on terra firma still—for so we must in courtesy interpret 
that speck of deeper blue—which the decorous artist, to prevent absurdity, 
had made to spring up beneath their sandals. 

“T love the men with women’s faces, and the women, if possible, with i 
still more womanish expressions. Here is a young and courtly Mandarin, i] 
handing tea to a lady from a salver—two miles off. See how distance | 
seems to set off respect! And here the same lady, or another—for like- 
ness is identity on tea-cups—is stepping into a little fairy boat, moored 
on the hither side of this calm garden river, with a dainty mincing foot, i 
which in a right angle of incidence (as angles go in our world) must | 
infallibly land her in the midst of a flowery mead—a furlong off on the 
other side of the same strange stream!” ; 


Tuvus Charles Lamb, in one of the immortal ‘Elia’ essays. 
Have you never felt the fascination of these products of Far 


Cathay ? 


As the writer raises his eyes from the page of the gentle essayist 
they fall upon two plates, which flank either side of the clock on 
the mantel-shelf, on which are depicted two such delightfully im- 
possible groups and landscapes as those above described. 

Surely this is the very river with its fairy islet, and with some 
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perspectiveless, round-headed mountains in what should be the 
far distance, but which are, in fact, so near as to out-top by miles 
the heads of the little people who are sunning themselves in the 
garden. These are the identical mandarin and lady, no doubt; 
but instead of handing her tea he is pointing with a rose 
towards the mountains, as though trying to persuade her to 
get into her palanquin and go out for an airing; and in that 
charming little pagoda-roofed house behind her she doubtless 
lives, the only difficulty about which must be her absolute inability 
ever to stand upright under its roof. 

On the fellow to this plate the same lady is depicted, apparently 
haggling with a small dwarfish vendor of flowers over the price of 
his roses, one of which she has picked out of his jar (not basket, 
be it observed) and is regarding with that approved hold-cheap 
expression of indifference which is the very essence of an English 
lady’s success in marketing to this day. Each separate medallion 
upon the rim is a complete little picture in itself, and bears 
looking into with advantage through a magnifying glass. 

In a professional encyclopedical disquisition upon porcelain, 
recently perused, the author, after discoursing of many periods 
and styles, touched upon Chinese Oriental somewhat disparagingly, 
ascribing to it a “want of strength” in design. But who asks 
for strength of design in anything so fragile and essentially 
“domestic” in its purpose as porcelain? Are not elegance, an 
unerring eye for grouping and colour, an exquisite feeling for the 
decorative side of natural objects, and a certain gaiety in com- 
posing them enough ? 

It is a truism that, compared with the vigour of Japanese art, 
the Chinese treatment of human figures and animals is of a very 
inferior order, but it seems sufficient for their scheme of decora- 
tion that these should simply be indicated. They are obviously 
introduced but to complete a composition—or, if to tell a story, 
why then it is of so quaintly child-like a nature, to European 
understanding, as to appear quite appropriately illustrated in this 
child-like method. 

The Japanese artist so far excels his brother of the Flowery 
Land in respect to draughtmanship that we have to regard his 
work more seriously. His frequently sombre tones, and dramatic 
expressive figures, are better suited for examination under the 
protection of museum cases than for the daily domestic use which 
is one of the great charms of so much of the Chinese production. 

Moreover, it has not the same historic value in our eyes, since 
it is only of comparatively recent years that the art of Japan has 
been opened up to European inspection, and therefore its importa- 
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tions, however rare or ancient in themselves, do not possess 
similar home associations. 

If you cannot enter into the irresponsible artistic spirit of the 
gentle barbarian who paints because he must, old china is not for 
you from the amateur’s point of view, and it is not the intention 
of the writer to deal with clays, marks, pastes and glazes. These 
things must be left to the professional connoisseur. It is in the 
frankly ignorant, Lamb-like spirit of admiration that the subject is 
approached here, 

Observe what proportion in the scheme of decoration is brought 
to bear; what infinite pains are bestowed upon the smallest 
designs around the edges and on the backs of the pieces, though 
these are necessarily seldom seen. There is just the right amount 
expended; not so much as to vie with the “ face,” but enough to 
show that all was to be perfected in its way. There was to be no 
“scamping ” in the artist’s labour of love. 

One of the most admired of these finishings is the well known 
Diaper, which is so refined and graceful in itself that it imparts 
an air of superiority to whatever it adorns. This also may be 
said of the little gold Coronal, which so often encircles the outer 
or inner edges of plates and bowls. 

Here is an exquisite cover-cup of finest egg-shell. Close your 
eyes; now hold out your hand. Do you feel anything in it? 
No? Open your eyes; you are holding the cup and cover in 
your hand, but its texture is so fine that you cannot distinguish 
its weight. Ah! if you drop it I shall certainly kill you! 

That other beautifully-shaped little cup which stands between 
the two octagonal, richly decorated chrysanthemum plates on the 
bookshelf, is, the owner fondly believes, a piece of original red 
dragon (though it was picked up in an out-of-the-way hole-and- 
corner shop for a comparatively few shillings), and only in 
Oriental china can be found that peculiarly effective, yet killed 
shade of Indian red. See how the colouring and the “gyrations ” of 
the dragon himself are emphasised and relieved by the intense 
indigo of the blue which runs all round the rims in a broadish 
band of intricate design. Raise the cover and look within. 
Again, what a glorious blue, and what symmetry of form in the 
pattern ! 

Upon the other bookshelf are two Celadon plates. They are 
not, alas! of the best period of Celadon—the time of the middle 
ages—when this particular ware was sought after, not alone for 
its beauty, but for the power ascribed to it of detecting poison 
when poured into it. These are but the Celadon of sixty or 
seventy years ago, It differs greatly from much of the Oriental 
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china in that it is very thick and heavy, and it is only at the 
extreme edges, when held up to the light, that any transparency 
appears, and not in all cases even then. 

But, although not much valued by collectors, it has a frankly 
decorative effect very pleasing to the eye. The tender, cold 
green shade of the ground, covered with flowers, birds, butterflies, 
etc., which in the better kind are laid on so thickly as to appear 
enamelled upon the surface, produces a charming scheme, and 
as black is frequently used in broad touches upon the butterflies’ 
wings and other. objects, the colouring of the whole is heightened 
and strengthened. 

Here is a dish of white Celadon; a variety not so often met 
with. It is of the same substance as the better known green 
examples, and the style of decoration is the same, though, in 
accordance with its colourless ground, it is less pronounced in 
tone, and there is no black in it. The little pink and green 
sprays on the back of this elegantly shaped dish are of particular 
grace and finish. 

Over yonder, upon a small ebony pedestal, is a rather good 
example of the red “ Liver,” as it is somewhat disagreeably named 
by collectors. Mark the deep, rich, brownish red of its surface, 
which takes mysterious Tyrian shades of purple in a side light. 
Notice the perfect line of beauty from the turn of the lip to the 
slight bulge of the shoulder, and its gradual tapering to the 
bottom of the vase. 

I cannot tell to what part of China this particular manufacture 
may be peculiar, but I know that it forms a magnificent foil 
to the lighter, daintier, more frivolous patterns around it, which 
in turn throw up its subdued magnificence with equal advantage. 

One peculiarity of the kind of paste of which this Liver china 
is made is its extreme softness, and once chipped, unless promptly 
repaired, it is liable to crumble away rapidly, and it is only the 
great strength of its abnormally thick glaze which holds it 
together. 

That pale but bright green vase with the suggestion of “hedge- 
sparrow” blue in its tint was a real bargain. It is not very old, 
probably but forty or fifty years, but it is genuine. The colour 
is supreme, the shape most elegant, and its owner picked it up, 
for the large sum of eighteenpence, in a dirty old bookshop, where 
it lay huddled among a lot of cheap rubbish. It was so grimed 
with dirt that on being brought home it had to be well scrubbed 
with spirit before its true shade could be discerned, and now it 


flanks the red Liver jar, a beautiful contrast both in colour and 
shape, 
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In many instances the influence of Persian, and even Greek 
art may be traced through the more set designs of Chinese 
decoration. The Greek “ Key pattern” is frequently to be found. 
Here is a plate which, if the writer mistakes not, is certainly based 
upon Greek lines. It is of a somewhat more severe and coldly 
classic order than its companions. The edging is suggestive of 
Greek reticence, and even the colours are subdued to the required 
tones. The blue is of a greyish quality, while the red has had 
nearly all its warmth crushed out of it. The groups of flowers 
are conventionalized, and in symmetrical arrangement of four 
sections, two blue, and two red, and regularly beading the edge 
are small, square-shaped dots of a greyish black, which complete 
the suggestion of the origin of the design. A very slight thread 
of faint gold outlines the flowers. This is an uncommon looking 
specimen of Chinese art, and the porcelain appears of a par- 
ticularly fine, transparent quality. 

The Persian element is easily distinguishable, and almost always 
with a good influence. This large saucer-shaped plate decorated 
in Indian red and gold conventionalized flowers arranged some- 
what symmetrically, with the broad lines of cobalt blue encircling 
the outer edge and centre medallion, is a very fair specimen of 
the style. 

Here is another plate, with a faint greenish-yellow tinge for 
its ground, and a richly-coloured pomegranate in the centre. 
This plate is embellished with small, weasly, half-natural, half- 
heraldic looking animals, which creep in and out among the deli- 
cate leafy tracery of the design around the edge. 

Pieces bearing these curious creatures upen them are regarded 
as more valuable than those with the ordinary style of floral 
decoration, as they are supposed to be symbols or “signets,” 
though what they symbolise or signify is unknown to the writer. 

As to the teapots, are they not a joy for ever? Look at their 
pleasant, round, plump proportions, so suggestive of refreshment 
and good cheer; at their quaint, straight little spouts (so much 
the best for pouring) and their simple, easily grasped handles, 
Observe this little beauty of pure old Nankin blue—the better 
for wear—and see how perfectly its nice little flat top fits into its 
place; and this other larger one, which came from a quiet old 
sea-side back street years ago, and heaven knows whence before ; 
this is a little the worse for time and wear, since much of its 
original colour has faded, but there are still left the dear, foolish 
little people, under a lovely bit of burnt sienna outlined tree, and 
the blues and greens of their coats remain, if their yellow petti- 
coats have fled, and there is no diminution of force in the splendid 
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indigo pattern surrounding the lid and top of the pot. But 
alack! its handle has been cracked and riveted. (By the way, 
never be persuaded into buying cracked china, however beautiful 
or temptingly cheap. You will find that you regard it ever after 
with a shrug of contempt when it is placed among your sound 
pieces.) 

I recently came across two basin-shaped bowls, evidently very 
old, of the genuine powder blue; and it is so-called for two 
reasons. First, because of the peculiar shade the colour assumes 
in high lights; secondly, because it is poudrée, or powdered 
over with a fine, dull gold, not always visible in a direct light, 
but caught immediately a side ray falls upon it. This porcelain, 
which is extremely handsome, is thick and solid, and the colour 
is opaque, and forms from its peculiar nature an equivalent 
in blue for what the Liver is in red. But it is not for the 
modest collector, as it is costly, and almost as far beyond his 
purse as that fine and rare kind which, for want of a recognised 
definition, I call “ black and gold,” of which three magnificent 
plates may be seen in the Oriental Room at the British Museum. 
The decoration of these is rich beyond any attempt at description. 
It should be seen. 

There are probably many who are not aware that the Museum 
contains a vast, and probably priceless, collection of Oriental 
china; and if any one who reads these lines should share this 
ignorance let him hasten to repair his benighted condition, 
and visit the collection at his earliest opportunity. 

I do not claim his attention so much for the monumental 
vases and brobdignagian plaques as for the smaller objects which 
seem to come within the possibilities of daily use; the delicate 
little cover-cups (there are two in case 66, of a pale duck’s-ege 
green, decorated with sprays of leaves and flowers in autumn 
tints, that appear to be of the very finest style, both as to 
quality of porcelain and artistic finish), the gorgeously orna- 
mented plates, pots, and bowls which are a feast to the eye, 
and cause one to marvel at the endless variety of form and 
design which the artist’s genius can produce. 

Let the visitor be sure not to miss that curious collection in 
a side case which is labelled “ Fukien” or “ Blane de Chine,” 
dated fifteenth to eighteenth century. It is of all shades of white, 
from bluish to cream, and is guiltless of any colour in its decora- 
tion. Its attraction depends entirely upon its beautiful shapes, 
and the extremely fine quality of the clay of which it is made, 
with ingenious self-coloured patterns worked upon it, giving the 
beholder the impression of great rarity and costliness. 
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Much the same impression is conveyed by the so-called “ Rice” 
china, which is also principally composed of a greyish white 
(sometimes edged or finished with a cold pale blue), and pierced 
all over in a delicate “rice” pattern which is not fully seen 
behind the light, as the glaze covers the piercing, and it is only 
when the light penetrates it that the whole design stands out 
in a semi-transparent tracery, most curious and refined. 

Nor must you leave the room without seeing that vase of 
wondrous Mazarin blue; rich, brilliant, and rare looking. There 
is about this an indefinable suggestion of Rossetti:—it is 
certainly a poem in colour. Here, too, you will find the well- 
known “Crackle,” from which sobriquet possibly arose the once 
popular delusion among the non-elect that the value of old china 
was enhanced by its being cracked; while there are two little 
bowls of the Ming period—the one of an indescribably full, rich, 
soft green, the other of that peculiarly penetrating yet subdued 
red, which I can only liken to the colour of the old Japanese 
lacquer, which is now, we are told, an entirely lost art. Over 
the surfaces of these runs a fine intricate pattern of dull 
brownish gold, and the writer verily believes that with these 
two bowls in his possession he could die happy. Fortunately, 
however, for the peace of mind of moderate men, the Museum 
collection is so completely above price as to be safely “ beyond 
the dreams of avarice ”—or even of envy. 

Have you never experienced, on emerging into sunlight and 
the noisy traffic of the streets round Bloomsbury, after walking 
through those wonderful galleries of ancient sculpture in the 
Museum, that strange, eerie sensation that you no longer belonged 
to the present but the past? that the things around your were 
the unreal, and that you were in very deed translated back 
to the time of the Greeks of two thousand years ago, or the 
Egyptians of a still remoter period? After gazing upon that 
bust which the hand of Phidias or Praxiteles chiselled, or the 
athlete which Myron’s genius wrought, or that massive scarab 
by a now unknown Egyptian whose dust has been mouldering 
these five thousand years in its sarcophagus—have you not felt 
that these have really constituted your life, and wondered at 
finding yourself among the trivialities of to-day ? 

Have you not walked the streets of Pompeii hand in hand with 
Lord Lytton, and entered into the cultured, intellectual, self- 
indulgent life of the inhabitants of that fated city, until you wero 
imbued with the certainty that in a former existence you, too, 
knew the dwellers in those painted villas, joined in their feasts, 
and shared in their emotions ? 
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This choice little Oriental cup now before me of rich “ Brown 
Jacket,” with its medallions of softly brilliant flowers, which hails 
from Canton, seems quite as redolent of the air of the eighteenth 
century. It is emblematic not only of the history and artistic 
taste of the little Yellow Man and his flowery country, but it is 
a relic of the last two hundred years of English history. Whose 
hands may not have touched it? Whose lips drunk from it? 
The trite reflection will occur—What might it not tell if it could 
but speak ? 

Did it find a place in the private cabinet (where the treasures 
and billet-doux were kept) of the worldly-hearted Beatrix 
Esmond, or in the homely, happy country house of Colonel 
Lambert, where young Virginian Harry visited and flirted? Or 
did Olivia Primrose carefully wash and dust it ready for those 
festive occasions on which Farmer Flamborough and his bouncing 
daughters spent the day at the old vicarage? Or, to turn to 
characters more real (are they more real to us than those 
creations of genius? ), did the great Sarah of Marlborough ever 
condescend to hand this very cup to her submissive Majesty, 
who sometimes counsel took and sometimes tea, when adminis- 
tering that same “counsel” as to state and place? Or may not 
George the First’s heavily painted German court ladies have 
handled this innocent little bow] with their fat fingers, over their 
cards an’ _candal? 

Perchance it was among the household possessions of her 
notorious Grace of Kingston, whom Lewis Wingfield, in his 
brilliant novel of “ Lady Grizel,” kills so dramatically imme- 
diately after her famous trial for bigamy. Or again—since 
memories of Duchesses will arise—has its rim been touched 
by the fair full lips of Gainsborough’s “ Beautiful Duchess,” 
who, if rumour for once speaks truth, scrupled not to secure 
a vote for Fox at the price of an impress from those red 
lips? 

Was it from this cup that the lively Lady Mary Wortley was 
drinking when bandying repartee or sarcasm with her great 
admirer and enemy, or was it lifted by the refined old hand of 
Mrs. Delany, whom Farmer George and his Queen, rigid as to 
etiquette but kindly at heart, delighted to honour? We feel 
convinced that she certainly must have kept fine Oriental about 
her, while Mrs, Montagu in her Feather Room could have dis- 
pensed as little with the ornament if not the use of the beautiful 
ware. 


“The birds put off their every hue 
To dress a room for Montagu.” 
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Sang Cowper, many of whose poems are filled with the suggestion 
of old china, though it may not be expressed. 

The scene changes and a stage picture arises before me of the 
frail, warm-hearted Peg Woflington seated perhaps with this cup 
in her hand when Garrick’s parcel of returned letters and gifts— 
all but those diamond buckles!—reached her after the final 
break with him. (Two such geniuses must necessarily have 
assorted ill!) Or was it upon an invalid’s table by her side in 
those two or three last sad years, when paralysed and bed-ridden, 
as Pond has depicted her in the wonderfully life-like portrait 
which hangs in the National Portrait Gallery, she reflected upon 
past triumphs, and the short memory of the public? 

Or possibly it may once have been “ the cup that cheered” that 
other great Sarah, Melpomene herself, as she sat discussing 
arrangements for stage productions with her stately brother 
John Kemble. 

Horace Walpole, that comprehensive collector of the beautiful, 
the bizarre, and the antique, of course had a store of old china 
and was diligent in adding to it. In 1785 we find him writing to 
Sir Horace Mann as follows :— 


“On reading over your Florentine Gazette I observed that your great 
Duke has a manufacture of porcelain. If any of it is sold I should be 
glad if your nephew would buy me a single bit—a cup or other trifle, as 
asample. I remember that ages ago there was a manufacture at Florence 
belonging to Marquis Ginori, of which I wished for a piece but could not 
procure one: the Grand Ducal may be more attainable. I have a closct 
furnished with specimens of porcelain of various countries, besides a good 
deal of Fayence or Raphael ware, and some pieces with the arms of 
Medici. But am I not an old simpleton to be wanting playthings still >— 
and how like is one’s last cradle to one’s first !” * 


Despite this reflection, Walpole persevered in trying to add the 
desired specimens to his store, for a few months later he writes to 
the same correspondent :— 


“We must hope and make visions to the last. I am asking for samples 
of Ginori’s porcelain at sixty-eight. . . . what signifies what baubles we 
pursue P? Philosophers make systems, and we simpletons collections; and 
we are as wise as they. Wiser perhaps—for we know that in a few years 
our rareties will be dispersed at an auction; and they flatter themselves 
that their reveries will be immortal, which has happened to no systems 
yet. A curiosity may rise in value; a system is exploded.” ¢ 


It is in fact quite impossible to separate the life of the eighteenth 
century from this pervasive little piece of china. You cannot 


* ‘Letters of Horace Walpole,’ edit. 1891, vol. viii. p. 562. 
t Ibid., vol ix., p. 8. 
VOL, CXXVII, (0) 
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escape from it; ‘even the surly, burly form of “The Great 
Lexicographer ” is enmeshed in its associations, though one may 
doubt whether he was as particular about the style or patterns of 
his cups as the quantity of the beverage they contained. 

Who would not have been present if he could at the tea table 
of Mrs. Thrale, or that of Dr. Burney and his daughter Fanny, 
quaint mixture of primness and vivacity that she was? There 
we should have seen the learned great man throw off his surly 
cloak, banish his growls, and turn the bright, kindly side of his 
nature to the light (as Madame D’Arblay’s Diary best shows us he 
could), bandying jokes with his hostesses and playfully “ chaffing ” 
“little Fanny” upon the wonderful success of her first venture 
into literature. 

Pope keeps us constantly in an atmosphere of Bohea and old 
Oriental. Why, in his hands it figures, in the well-worn line, 


“ And mistress of herself though china fall,” 


as the strongest test by which a woman’s good breeding and 

command of temper could be tried. How the subject pervades 

his witty, polished verse is best seen in the “ Rape of the Lock” :— 
“From silver spouts the grateful liquors glide, 

While China’s earth receives the smoking tide ”— 
though in this instance it was coffee, and not tea which supplied 
the “smoking tide.” 

Again, used as an illustration :— 
“Not louder shrieks to pitying heav’n are cast 
When husbands, or when lap-dogs breathe their last ; 


Or when rich china vessels fall’n from high, 
In glitt’ring dust and painted fragments lie.” 


In the following lines the satirist’s juxtaposition of ideas is 
surely of his best :-— 


‘“Whether the nymph shall break Diana’s law, 
Or some frail china jar receive a flaw, 
Or stain her honour, or her new broétade; 
Forget her pray’rs, or miss a masquerade.” 


And in the next extract, since the subject is obviously so much 
in the poet’s mind, he introduces it as a figure of Circe-like 
transformation :— 


“ Unnumber’d throngs on ev’ry side are seen 
Of bodies changed to various forms by spleen, 
Here living tea-pots stand, one arm held out, 
One bent; the handle this, and that the spout; 
A pipkin there, like Homer’s tripod, walks ; 
Here sighs a jar, and there a goose-pie talks.” 
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Shades of dyspepsia defend us! what could a goose-pie have 
been like ? 

But Pope by no means monopolizes the subject in verse. Gray 
in one of his lighter moods has left us a little gem of a minor 
poom (if we may designate that “minor” which so nearly 
approaches perfection), in his “Lines to a Favourite Cat,” in 
which the porcelain picture is as vividly suggested as that of 
the exquisite Selima herself :— 

“Twas on a lofty vase’s side 
Where China’s gayest art had dyed 
The azure flowers that blow, 
Demurest of the tabby kind, 


The pensive Selima reclined, 
Gazed on the lake below. 


“Her conscious tail her joy declared; 
The fair round face, the snowy beard, 
The velvet of her paws, 
Her coat that with the tortoise vies, 
Her ears of jet, and emerald eyes— 
She saw, and purred applause.” 


Is not this dainty ? 

Poets of a more homely strain also show that a domestic scene 
was hardly complete without some allusion to this detail. In 
his painfully sordid depiction of “The Author’s Bedchamber,” 
Goldsmith gives us the following :— 


““With beer and milk arrears the frieze was scored 
And five cracked tea cups dressed the chimney board.” 


While Crabbe, perhaps the prosiest of our poets, followed, 
possibly quite unconsciously, in the self-same vein of ideas when 
he wrote :— 


“And broken tea cups, wisely kept for show, 
Ranged o’er the chimney, glisten in a row.” 


But it is not to be supposed that these last two instances had 
any reference to choice china; they are at once suggestive of 
cottage delft or earthenware. 

We do not usually associate the middle ages with much that 
is delicate in porcelain, but the authority already quoted * men- 
tions that china was imported into Europe as far back as the 
fourteenth century, though very rarely, and only as an object of 
great value, The writer goes on to state that the name of china, 
as coming from the place of its manufacture, was given to it no 
later than the sixteenth century, perhaps even earlier, and points 


* «Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 
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out that Shakespeare makes an allusion to it in “ Measure for 
Measure ” (was there anything upon the earth, or of it, of which 
Shakespeare did not know?). I give the passage, which occurs 
in Act 2, Scene 1, of the play :— 


“Your honours have seen such dishes; they are not china dishes, but 
very good dishes.” 


which also tends to show the high estimation in which real china 
was then held. 

One likes to invest certain characters in more modern life with 
a taste for china, and even if there be no direct proof, it seems 
more than probable that Thackeray and Edward Fitzgerald must 
have been china lovers at heart. 

Austin Dobson could never, we think, have given us his grace- 
ful eighteenth century pictures in verso without the tinkle of 
Oriental frequently in his ears. 

All Jane Austen’s novels, and much later, ‘Cranford,’ are 
pervaded with an atmosphere of lavender and old china, while, in 
a lower rank of life, we may be very sure that the self-respecting 
Mrs. Glegg, and indeed all “the Dodson family” kept their best 
china in the cupboard, only to be put out on those state occasions 
on which their best fronts and table-linen were displayed. 

For a time the taste seems to have died out with the majority 
—in that most terrible period for all matters artistic—the early 
Victorian era, which may, roughly, be said to have lasted until 
the end of the sixties, and before the custom of afternoon tea had 
been revived. (They used to give us cake and wine instead in 
those days, 1 remember.) But it has been steadily growing for 
several years, and we may in some measure have to thank the 
shade of George du Maurier for this. Who can forget those 
humorous depictions of his in Punch of the rising “ Chinamania ” 
of five and twenty years ago or more, which, while satirising, he 
probably increased ? 

One of these in particular comes to my memory, and from 
memory alone can I quote it. 

Scene. A lady seated upon a sofa, her head clutched between 
her hands in all the dishevelment of despair, gazing upon a 
cherished china specimen lying in fragments at her feet. To 
her, enter her eldest daughter, a vista of younger sisters standing 
in the doorway, looking timidly and fearfully at the tragedy 
before them. The dialogue ran very much in this fashion: 


Eldest Daughter.—Mamma, pray do not go on in this dreadful manner; 
you will make yourself ill. 
Mamma.—What have I left to live for now ? 
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Eidest Daughter.—Oh, mamma! haven’t yon got me? 
Mamma.—You, child! You are not unique; you are only one of a set! 


This is surely the very spirit of good-natured satire. 

I remember, when visiting the Wallace collection at Hertford 
House for the first time, the feeling of intense relief as my eye 
fell upon two simple, beautifully shaped vases of the original, rare 
old Celadon of tenderest green, undecorated, among the cases of 
comparatively vulgar looking Sevres, its garish blues, pinks and 
greens, with their conventional, hard, prim bunches of flowers in 
dead white medallions, and arabesques of brightest gilt, positively 
assaulting the eye. With what an air of true refinement these 
vases seemed to stand out amid their vehement surroundings. 

And here I am again reminded of one of George du Maurier’s 
clever skits, though it may seem unfair to quote his words (and 
perhaps even misquote them) apart from his drawing. 

This represented a lady and gentleman, with stiffened shoulders 
and down-turned corners to their mouths, ostentatiously walking 
away from an exhibition case containing a large specimen of 
Sevres, round which an admiring crowd had collected. It was 
underwritten, so far as I can remember— 


“Mild but firm attitude assumed towards a Sévres vase by two 
Connoisseurs who only collect Oriental Blue.” 


Must the writer confess something of the same feeling of 
contempt towards the generality of European china? It may be 
that the following experience of his had some influence in creating 
a certain resentment towards Sevres. 

Among the family belongings had been for some time two 
pieces of this porcelain, which were the béte noire, as matters of 
ornament, of the writer. It is true that they possessed consider- 
able historic value, the casket having once been the property of 
the ill-fated Marie Antoinette, and the bowl, mounted upon an 
elaborate ormolu stand, bearing the initial of the great Napoleon. 
Both were for the most part of the bright rose pink, with festoons 
of flowers upon white, so dear to the decorators of this ware; the 
casket being moreover embellished with figures on the lid, which 
were rather elegant, and of the Watteau school. 

Well, a sum of money was required for a distinct purpose; s0 
a solemn family conclave was formed round a table on which the 
two Stvres specimens were displayed, and having by common 
consent condemned them as “ perfectly hideous” and out of all 
harmony with their fellows, it was decided that they should be 
sold; and upon the writer’s shoulders fell the task of carrying 
out this decision. 
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The pieces were accordingly carefully packed and taken down 
in a cab to a well-known auctioneer’s, where they were extracted 
and marched along in the arms of a man, their owner following 
respectfully, as one should follow at a funeral, and displayed 
before a Presence in a faultless frock coat and with great urbanity 
of manner. 

“Good afternoon,” said the owner, “I have brought you two 
pieces of Sevres to examine; one was the property of Marie 
Antoinette, the other was made for Napoleon the Great. I should 
be glad if you could sell them for me.” 

The Presence, with a wave of his hand, commanded the man 
to undo the wrappings and expose the treasures to light. He 
looked at them quickly, and again addressing the Mere Man, said, 
“Take this gentleman and this china to Mr. ——’s room,” adding 
in the most insinuating of tones, “I fear it is not very valuable.” 

The” procession re-formed and marched, and the owner of the 
china, now not without misgivings, found himself in the sanctum 
of another and perhaps even greater Presence. 

“Good afternoon,” said he. “I have brought you two pieces 
of Sevres to examine: one was the property of Marie Antoinette, 
the other——” but he got no further. 

With one rapid contemptuous flip of his finger-nails upon the 
“ priceless” Sévres, the second Presence turned and exclaimed 
mystically: “ Hard paste! utterly valueless, I assure you.” 

“But,” gasped its owner, feeling his whole being engulphed in 
the very depths of humiliation, “am I to understand that you 
refuse to have anything to do with my china—that, other con- 
siderations apart, its historic value is of no account? Speak, 
speak, oh! speak.” 

A cold smile played round the lips of the Presence as he 
replied in tones of awful politeness—“ We would rather not have 
it placed upon our books, thank you; the man shall pack it up 
again for you—good afternoon.” 

“Yet one word more,” moaned the unfortunate one; “do you 
mean to say that all Sevres of the Louis Seize period is hard 
paste and worthless?” 

“There was not much soft paste made after Louis XV.’s reign, 
and the other is not worth consideration” replied the remorseless 
one (and this was information with a vengeance !). 

Once again the funeral procession formed up, and the writer, 
a sadder and a wiser man, returned in his cab with the china 
to the bosom of his family; where, amidst heartless derision, he 
recounted his day’s adventures. Do you wonder if he feels a 
little sore upon the subject of Sevres? 
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Apart from foreign productions, however, one must admit a 
great admiration for some of the beautiful old English specimens, 
especially for Lowestoft (possibly because it comes nearest in 
appearance to Oriental), and also for much of the Wedgewood. 

In displaying your china, be it much or little, care should be 
taken to avoid all crowding. The effect of each separate piece 
is marred by being huddled against a number of others, and a 
few selected specimens, not necessarily of the rarer kinds, well 
arranged with an eye to shape, size, and colour, will give an 
impression of refinement and pleasantness to a dwelling which 
hardly any other form of ornamentation can impart. There is a 
cheeriness—and if one may so express it—a “ liveableness ” about 
old china peculiar to itself. 

If you possess some old silver snuff boxes or other trifles of 
the same metal it will be found that, judiciously interspersed, 
they will appear to great advantage among the porcelain, and 
accentuate its beauty; while an old Dutch or Venetian glass, or 
a bit of Indian damascene work will not look amiss in its 
company. 

In fine, it matters not if your wall-papers be dingy, your 
curtains faded, or your carpets threadbare: who but a Philistine 
would take note of such details while you have a few good 
pictures in your blackened frames, some good authors on your 
bookshelves, and some woll-placed pieces of old china about your 


rooms? 
N. T. B. 
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Che last Chapter. 


Ir was a small boat, and the number of the first-class passengers 
was so limited that they had early reached the Happy Family 
condition. Had they been English, the comparison might have 
been rather to that of a country-house party, but the nationalities 
were varied, and the Happy Family element, teeth and claws, 
purr, play, and good-tempered selfishness prevailed. There was 
but one Englishman on board, and they could not make him out. 
They did not understand his reserve, they could not pronounce his 
compound name, and they a little resented his perpetual reading 
of books and smoking of pipes in quiet corners, when he might 
have been playing cards and consuming cigarettes. 

One morning they woke up to the fact that the boat had put 
into port during the night, and that two Englishwomen had 
come aboard. They exclaimed, “ Mon Dieu! encore des raides,” 
French being the prevailing language,—and prepared to be on 
the defensive. 

It was unnecessary. ‘“ Madame,” the elder lady, was a woman 
of the world and gracious to every one, and in twenty-four hours 
“La petite demoiselle” was the most popular person on the ship. 
She knew all the pets of all the sailors, she never mistook the 
firs; mate for the chief engineer, and she introduced a new 
Patience. The captain himself carried her deck chair to the 
sanctuary of the upper-bridge, and she would disappear from view 
for whole mornings, with an armful of books and a stylograph, 
and it soon began to be rumoured that she was “un peu écrivain.” 

The Englishman alone appeared indifferent, but the second 
night he dressed for dinner. At dessert, when cigarettes were 
produced, he somewhat ungraciously left the saloon and went on 
deck with his book and his pipe. He had, however, stupidly left 
his match-box in his other coat pocket, and when she came up 
was mechanically smoking at a cold pipe. She seized the 
situation, offered him a light, lit a slim cigarette, and seated 
herself beside him. 
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“Britannia is taming her lion,” the passengers said, as they 
passed and repassed them during the evening promenade, 
mistaking for intimacy the low-toned voices which are merely 
among other points of difference between the natives of Great 
Britain and those of any other country of Europe. 

“Eton, Christchurch, and the Diplomatic Service,” was the 
note for which the stylograph was required, half an hour later. 
“How weak I am to be so happy at having a last glimpse of 
the world of which I thought I was so weary! What are my 
resolutions like ?” 

Next morning, descending on deck for some extra book she 
required, she remarked, in passing, that his quiet corner had been 
invaded, and that the whole deck was sacrificed to some game 
which required large circles at considerable intervals. 

“Your reading has been interrupted, I see,” she said to him 
gently ; “come and share my little study on the bridge.” 

A few hours earlier he would have felt inclined to reply, “ Not 
for worlds!” but the companionship last night had reminded him 
of the fact, half-forgotten in a long residence abroad, that an 
Englishwoman could hold her tongue. He accepted thankfully, 
and, ascending the companion, they passed a couple of hours of 
absolute silence. 

After dinner that evening, instead of making his usual silent 
escape as soon as coffee had been served, he passed by her chair, 
and said in his low-toned English, “I have some American 
cigarettes you may like. Do you care for a little walk before the 
crowd come up?” and rather to the chagrin of her companions, 
she assented at once, 

That night she wrote in her diary —— 

“How rare it is, and how refreshing to a complex nature, to 
meet with one that is absolutely simple, one capable of absolute 
clearness of purpose, and of quiet and ceaseless energy in carrying 
it into effect. What that purpose may be I know not, but one 
can feel only envy of a character that can look backward as well 
as forward to entire unity of aim. Storm-beaten and tempest- 
tossed by the very success of life; left hungry by achievement, 
and thirsty after ambitions attained—how infinitely restful would 
it be to associate oneself with so calm an existence as this! It 
seems as if to a few happy souls, here and there, it were given to 
climb to the height from whence one ‘sees life steadily, and sees 
it whole,’ while most of us must learn its pleasures and its pains, 
must handle its details and taste its varied fruits before we 
sicken of satiety. While one wanders and wearies in the desert , 
another waits tranquilly in the green shade of palms!” 
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Next day he sought her retreat without invitation, and seated 
himself as a matter of course. The weather had become hotter, 
and he had put on a white flannel suit and University “blazer,” 
to the great surprise of the foreigners, who still suffocated in 
frock-coats and many-coloured ties with large bows; and they 
envied him none the less that they said to each other, “ But he has 
the air drole, ce blond!” She still looked neat and tailor-made 
in her tweed coat and skirt, but she had exchanged her flannel 
blouse for one of fine cream-coloured silk. To-day their silence 
was shorter than that of yesterday. The stylograph ran dry, 
and she put aside her block and leant back in her chair. He 
closed his book, and, in the brief moment in which its paper 
cover was visible, she observed that its subject was one of 
controversial theology. 

She made a remark upon the weather, but he brushed it aside 
as one who supposed that language was intended to convey 
thought, and asked a question as to the remote spot she was 
about to visit. “Ah, you know it?” she said brightly. 

“T was there most of last year,” he replied, and proceeded to 
give her just those facts for which she had longed in vain. History 
and archeology, science and art, politics and literature, he had 
traversed the entire field. She had supposed that the whole 
subject was obscure, and had pictured herself, with her restless 
mind and thirst for information, as figuring, from a certain 
stand-point, as perhaps the earliest in advanced research. 

Alike in work and rest the ground was cut from under her 
feet. Whatever results she might attain she would merely 
follow in the footsteps of a greater predecessor, she who had 
touched, and in touching had adorned some score of subjects, 
with a ready intuition which had never failed to reach its public. 
They talked eagerly, she, as the Arabs say, “holding both skirts 
of her mantle,” he with pleased surprise at her receptivity, 
breaking his habit of silence, and unconsciously stimulated by 
sympathy to which he was unaccustomed. 

“Tt is a little difficult to explain,” he concluded, in relation to 
a disputed point of archeology, “but I will show you when we 
get there.” 

“You are going—there—now?” she inquired, with a catch 
in her breath, and almost afraid to hear the answer. 

“ Yes, I am going there,” he replied quietly. 

‘And where will you stay?” 

He named the house where she and her companion had already 
engaged rooms, and added with charactoristic aloofness, “ There 
is nowhere else,” 
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It sounded like an apology, and there was a definite silence 
before she replied, “I am glad;” and her heart gave a leap, as 
again after a pause, he repeated her phrase: “ Yes, I am glad.” 

Later, she was almost inclined to question her own sensations. 
She could truly say she was glad, and could say it as it were 
with clasped hands as a child says grace, but she was also 
conscious of something very like fear, and the colour rose to her 
cheeks, accomplished little woman of the world as she was, as she 
remembered how the fear which “ hath torment” is, traditionally, 
cast out. 

It seemed only natural that after lunch they should return to 
their eyrie, and that more talk should follow. Knowing his 
antecedents, sharing even in some degree the circle of his 
acquaintance, as well-bred English people cannot fail fo do 
wherever they may meet, she marvelled the more at his simple 
directness, his uncompromising sincerity, at a certain element of 
what could only be described as reality of which she had some- 
times dreamed, but which had seemed to her in the world as now 
constituted, as impossible as the costume of our first parents. 
Nevertheless, there always remained the element of reticence, of 
English reserve, though it seemed to take the guise of humility 
rather than of pride; to say, as it were, ‘“‘ What are my affairs to 
you?” rather than, “ What have you to do with my affairs?” 

They talked of persons and places familiar to both, she with 
vivid interest in a world to which she had lately belonged, he as 
of something remote, yet ever with kindly friendliness, as of 
memories still dear when accidentally recalled. They shared 
delight in the glories of sea and cloud, of sunset and sunrise, of 
brilliant moonlit nights, and the mystery of the starry heavens, 
a delight not less eloquent that it was rarely uttered. Such 
familiar joys had, for her, been seldom shared, and she would 
flush like a child to whom some new pleasure was offered when 
she heard his voice through the deck sky-light—* Come up, will 
you? There is something I think you will like.” 

She had been ready to fancy that she had exhausted the 
possibilities of men and things, but here she found herself in a 
new atmosphere, a new world. Everything showed in a new 
light, a light which seemed to reveal the true colours of things, 
which seemed to radiate from the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil. Only of the future they never spoke. For three days 
no word appeared in her note-book. At the end of the third she 
wrote the one line—“ Apart from Space, withholding Time.” 

The stylograph did little work. The books, round which 
everything had go lately centred, seemed vain and empty now. 
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Perhaps—some day—life might be dark again, and such things 
might, as before, be a consolation. Meantime she had no thought 
to spare for things so passing as these. She was breathing 
a larger air, and she grudged every hour as it went by as one 
subtracted from her new life, in which heart and brain alike 
seemed to expand. 

At length the revelation came, a glimpse of that future of 
which she had not dared to think. They had been speaking, 
with long intervals of silence, of some of the elements of life, of 
faith and free-will, and the ultimate destiny of man, she from the 
standpoint of natural, he from that of revealed, religion, reaching 
approximately the same conclusion, and where any difference 
arose she submitted with humility quite new to her to the quiet 
decision of his statements. 

“ Sometimes,” she remarked tentatively, “it almost seems as if 

heaven might begin even here.” 
' Undoubtedly,” was his reply. “Iam looking forward myself 
to the religious life.” 

She knew the phrase. “II doit se faire religieux,” one of the 
passengers had said, with some scorn of his books and his quiet 
corners, Her heart stood still—but “looking forward” was a 
phrase of remote significance. “Ce que femme veut Dieu le veut.” 
No one would take such a journey as they had in prospect for a 
short period. There was yet time. She did not put her thoughts 
into a form so brutal as this, but this was, practically, what they 
came to. 

Their intercourse was so often carried on in “ flashes of silence,” 
they so carefully refrained from any banality of “ making con- 
versation ” that he scarcely observed that she made no answer; 
and if she lowered her sunshade a little it was probably to escape 
the glare of the sun. 

“ How la petite is gay to-day!” the passengers said to each 
other after lunch. “She has her ideas, this little one!” as she 
explained to them the theory of sweepstakes, a variety of “le 
sport” which might be practised without any recourse to 
dangerous weapons and fatigue. They all put in on the after- 
noon run, and at tea-time she inspired a corpulent Datchman 
to sell the tickets by auction, by which she herself lost heavily 
and the children of a poor missionary in the second-class found 
themselves in mysterious possession of half a sovereign apiece. 
The missionary had scruples, but he also had seven spoilt children 
and a prudent wife. 

“She must be regretting her money,” said a Swiss next 
morning after breakfast. ‘She has the air of having wept.” 
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in London and knew the English temperament. “That is not 
what English people make, at all, at all. She has, without doubt, 
passed a bad night, in this climate abominable.” 

* * * * * 

They reached the little port to which, as a special favour, their 
boat had conducted the three English people, who had not 
haggled about the price of their passage, and had allowed them- 
selves to be cheated over their wine-bill and the cost of extra 
luggage. . He made all their arrangements for going on shore, 
conducted them to their hotel, and disappeared. 

Late in the evening she received a note. 


“The boat will not start till the day after to-morrow. If you would 
care to spend the day ix the mountains, leave a line with the waiter, and 
I will get horses and bring them round after breakfast.” 


Madame was, as usual, ready to give pleasure, and the waiter 
was told to say “ Yes.” 

It was a glorious ride over a zig-zag path beneath the shade of 
olive-trees and orange-groves, up and up for nearly 3000 feet. In 
the afternoon they rested for an hour or two, and then, leaving 
Madame to repose yet a little longer, they wandered about the 
mountain-village, visited the simple people in their own homes, 
and finally knelt for a few minutes in the whitewashed village 
church. She scarcely prayed—she scarcely knew how—but she 
wondered what he was saying to the Friend with whom he seemed 
to enjoy such familiar intercourse; and if he spoke of her, and in 
what terms. 

After coffee she insisted on going a little further, as far as a 
grove of trees alone upon a hill, which she had observed from the 
plain below. There they found a little inn and a terrace looking 
westward to the sea, already turning to gold in the light of the 
setting sun. 

“Sunsets aro a trifle chilly,” said Madame, “I will go in 
and tell them to have coffee ready when you are inclined to come 
indoors.” 

Every minute the pageant became more glorious. The sea 
turned to gold, the mystery of the forests deepened in the faint 
light which yet lingered over the valleys, and the eternal snows 
on the peaks which towered above them became suffused with 
rose, and with a tender purple like the heart of a flower. By- 
and-by a soft veil descended, first over the plain and into the 
valleys, and then over the sea, Then the snow peaks suddenly 
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* But you talk foolishness,” replied an Austrian who had been 
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faded, and the sky changed by imperceptible gradations to a 
faint pearly hue, and “with one stride came the dark,” and it 
was night; the stars seemed to cleave the blue dome overhead, 
not appearing one by one, as in western countries, and the moon 
shone out. 

Madame called impatiently, but they refused to come in, and 
their simple repast, coffee, brown bread, honey tasting of the 
orange gardens, was brought on to the terrace, where they had 
a gay little feast in the moonlight. Suddenly there was much 
yelping of dogs, revealing the whereabouts of unsuspected villages 
in the valleys around them, and the howl of the jackal explained 
the unwonted excitement. The spell was broken, they ordered 
their horses, and by a light as clear as day they began the long 
descent. 

Madame was tired and a little bored, and she rode ahead. The 
other two, skilled riders, were able to keep sufficiently abreast to 
talk. He struck a note new in their intercourse, and spoke of 
his mother, whom he had cared for till her death a few months 
ago, of sisters married, of brothers in distant lands, of how, 
within the last few months, he had made over to other members 
of his family certain estates which had historical associations, 
and, for them, an especial value. She offered little more than, 
here and there, a sign of interest and sympathy, fearing to break 
a thread so seldom woven. 

Their descent was naturally much more rapid than had been 
their earlier ride, and only too soon the hotel was before them. 

“Tt has been a day to remember,” she said as they separated. 

“Yes, I wanted to-day,” he answered. “I do not go on with 


you to-morrow. I have had my orders, and I go direct to the 
monastery. 
* * * * * 


She lay awake all night, stupefied, benumbed. When the 
morning dawned, beautiful, golden, pitiless, she was capable only 
of a dull consciousness of having endured it all before, and certain 
scenes presented themselves to her recollection; the funeral of 
her only brother, the black procession winding down the avenue, 
the dull thud of the “ earth to earth,” 

He was at the station to see them off; she barely understood 
how or why. It did not seem tc her that there was anywhere to 
go—surely life had come to an end. 

“How we English people do label ourselves,” said Madame, 
surveying his height, his flannels, his straw hat, and handing him 
the dressing-bag, which was her own particular label. 

“Tt seems strange to see English ladies off without offering 
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them some papers,” he said, laughing. 
there is a Punch within a thousand miles,” 

Madame settled herself in the carriage, and the other two 
stood alone upon the platform. “Iam glad you have so lovely 
a day,” he said, and she noted the banal remark. It was so 
unlike him to speak for the sake of talking. Perhaps, for once, 
he had something to conceal. 

She gave him her hand. He held it a moment. “It is the 
last time I shall do this,” he said. “I would not tell you before 
lest you might, perhaps, feel a little sorry. To-morrow I join 
the Trappists.” 

* 















* * * * 


It was many days before she wrote in the old note-book, and 
then only a couple of lines :— 


“Does the road wind up-hill all the way? 
Yes, to the very end.” 


ALAN FRANKLIN, 
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Che Recreations of Distinguished People. 


From the days of St. John and his tame partridge, to the days of 
Archbishop Whately and his boomerang, the recreations of the 
world’s great ones have been a constant source of interest to 
humanity at large. Our knowledge of the public life of distin- 
guished people is sufficiently intimate, for it is ever before us. 
They play their parts so openly on the stages of their respective 
theatres that we seem to have a kind of hobnobbing acquaintance 
with the leading divines, politicians, scientists, novelists, and 
actors of our day. But human curiosity is not content with this, 
It wants to see how the aristocracy of birth and intellect disports 
itself, for nothing is more fascinating to human curiosity than to 
see greatness at play. 

The editor of ‘Who’s Who’ turns this psychological fact to 
good account when he asks of those who are enrolled on his 
deathless pages that they should inform him of their favourite 
recreations. The question has elicited answers which are amongst 
the most interesting pieces of information afforded by this most 
interesting book. Some of the answers are dull and commonplace 
enough. We all—great and small—walk, or bicycle, or ride, or 
fish, or shoot, or play tennis and other games in order to unbend 
the bow of our more responsible life, and make the human 
machine as perfect and as smooth-running as possible. But there 
are some, as this book discloses, who stand out from the common 
herd alike in their achievements and their recreations. 

Whether these singular folk in returning their answer to the 
Editor of ‘Who’s Who’ were conscious that the eye of the public 
would fasten on their reply, and wrote dramatically (we shall not 
say untruthfully), we do not know; but what they wrote has, at 
all events, helped the writer of this article to refresh hi 
spirit at times, and has been to him one of his own peculiar 
recreations. Perhaps a few instances culled out of the thousands 
which the book affords will not only supply our readers with a 
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healthful form of recreation, but prove useful in directing their 
attention to a quarry which is really inexhaustible. 

We are, of course, prepared to find at the outset that there are 
some of the world’s workers who boldly deny the need of any 
recreation. That there are a few who can dispense with it must, 
we suppose, be accepted as an undeniable fact; but we have no 
faith in the man or woman who tells us that recreation does not, 
as a rule, enter into the working necessities of life. 

Even when the need of recreation is denied, something is 
admitted which shows that recreation is really sought, though it 
may not be called by its distinctive name. Dr. T. L. Cuyler, for 
instance, states that “ fifty-two years of active life in such perfect 
health have been his as to need no recreations”; yet, he adds, 
“except walking, and entertaining-reading and talk ”—a liberal 
exception after all. Mr. Nicholas D. Davis, Auditor-General of 
British Guiana, tells us that “he knocks off work to carry 
bricks,” an expression of slavery times for change of work; and 
that his peculiar form of recreation consists in “historical researches 
relating to English colonisation in America.” This is something 
like the answer given by William Montgomery Crook, editor of 
the Echo, who looks on “ politics” as part of his recreation. It 
is indeed difficult to conceive how men’s recreations can, in any 
true sense, lie so close to their daily work. Of course, if a man 
has changed his calling as life goes on we can understand how 
his recreation may consist in resuming somewhat of his earlier 
tasks, as when Dr. J. B. Crozier, now philosopher and historian, 
tells us that his recreations are “skating, boxing, dog-fancying, 
swimming, walking, and attending the practice of the special 
hospitals.” He started the practice of medicine in London 
in 1872. 

It is not always the really greatest who indulge in peculiar 
forms of recreation. Neither Lord Roberts nor Lord Kitchener 
is eccentric when at play. Lord Roberts simply states that he 
hunts and bicycles; Lord Kitchener apparently ignores the 
question. It does not need a reference to ‘Who’s Who’ to 
inform us that the present Prime Minister’s recreation is golf, 
nor that of the late Prime Minister (Lord Salisbury) natural 
science. The Archbishop of Canterbury informs us concerning 
his recreations, in his usual brusque and frank style, and state 
his recreations to be “ the usual games in boyhood and youth, and 
light literature in old age”; the latter being the recreation, we 
believe, of many a great divine besides himself. 

Recent bulletins have made us familiar with the names of the 
King’s physicians. Lord Lister, however, has no statement to 
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make on the subject; neither have Sir Francis Laking, nor 
Dr. Barlow, and Sir Thomas Smith is equally silent; but Sir 
Frederick Treves informs us that he indulges in “ boat-sailing 
and sea-fishing.” 

But to come to some of the more extraordinary answers given 
to this question, What is your recreation? Surely a man must 
have no recreation proper who tells us, as Lieutenant-General 
J. W. Laurie, D.C.L. and M.P., does, that he finds it thus :— 


“ Member of Governing Body of City and Guilds Institutes; agriculture, 
breeder of thorough-bred stock, and personal supervision of an experi- 
mental farm ; also of children settled in Canada from Mrs, Birt’s Home at 
Liverpool.” 


Side by side with which we may place, “maker and patentee of 
the Sleepy Hollow chair,” which the Dean of Ely (Dr. Stubbs) 
mentions as one of his forms of recreation. 

We might well expect a lady journalist to give us something 
novel as her mode of recreation. And we are not disappointed. 
Here is the answer of Mrs. Emily Crawford, Paris correspondent 
of the Daily News: 


* Moon- and star-gazing when resting on oars in the country; was in 
youth devoted to reading, chess-playing, and pictorial art; likes now a 
quiet rubber of whist; hardly ever knows what tedium is; is a constantly 
interested observer of animated nature; has found real life so interesting 
that novels and plays seem flat; roughed it in the war of 1870, and 
during the Commune, and feels thankful for the education thus 


acquired,” 


A sufficiently long answer this; indeed, most of the answers 
given by ladies in this volume are long, and many of them highly 
dramatic in form. Natalie Cecilia Janotha, Court pianiste to the 
German Emperor, gives us the following list of her recreations :— 


“Visiting the chapel of our Blessed Lady at Ozestochowa. Playing the 
organ, reading great works, mountaineering, taking care of White Heather 
(the black cat).” 


On the other hand, Flora Shaw specifies no recreation, and Sarah 
Grand contents herself with stating, “sociology, music, and a 
country life” ; while the greatest of modern day “Sarahs” (Sarah 
Bernhardt) enumerates amongst her pastimes— 


“Sculpture, painting, cycling, etc.; in summer, at her country house, 
fishing, boating, lawn-tennis, etc.; literature.” 


It is not everyone who is careful to distinguish between 
“exercise” and “recreation”; but George Bernard Shaw puts 
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down cycling as his “exercise,” while giving “change of work, 
Nature, Art, human intercourse, anything except sport,” as his 
“recreations.” This, excepting of one particular from the 
category of the things that recreate, is strikingly illustrated in 
the case of Israel Zangwill, who announces that all forms of 
locomotion recreate him “ except the motor car ;” an opinion with 
which (pace his Majesty the King) many will be found to agree. 

What shall we think of a former V.C. man, William Hall, 
who is not ashamed to tell us that his present recreation consists 
in shooting crows? Needless to say that, though once in the 
Royal Navy, he is now a farmer. 

Many we suspect who do not answer the question about 
recreation, are silent simply because their work is their recrea- 
tion. A few have the courage to confess it; Sir Henry Irving 
says that acting is his recreation, and Father Ignatius refreshes 
himself by eight services a day in Llanthony Abbey Church. 

Mr. Gladstone sought relief from the cares of State in cutting 
down trees, and Joaquin Miller, the poet of the Sierras, finds his 
recreation in planting them. Lord Milner states that he has no 
speciality in recreation ; and Mr. Bram Stoker (Sir Henry Irving's 
manager) gives an ideal answer, saying that his recreations are 
“pretty much the same as those of the other children of Adam.” 

In this somewhat cloudy and changeable climate of ours we 
appreciate the good sense of Sydney Olivier, who adds to a long 
list of his recreations the ever-welcome and refreshing “sunshine.” 
But we see that he is not singular in this, Rev. E. J. Hardy, 
Chaplain to H.M. Forces and author of ‘How to be Happy, 
though Married,’ gives us his recreations in a form worthy to 
be quoted in full :— 


“ Riding his horse ‘ Baby’ or her assistant Curate, as he calls his bicycle; 
talking to soldiers; taking a sunbath; thinking of the queer things of 
life; swimming; golf.” 


By the way, he adds that his “club” is “his wife’s tea-table”; 
a gentle hint which some clubmen might do well to follow. 

Quite as philosophical as the answer of Mr. Hardy is that of 
the Duke of Teck, who mentions that his recreations are “a little 
ofall.” There is a tone of sadness in the answer given by the 
late Hon. Lionel Tollemache, who told us that he was “ debarred 
by near-sightedness from ordinary amusements”; and there is 
something more than jubilation in the answer of the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Sutton, who says that his recreation now consists in seeing 
a good cricket match, “especially Eton beating Harrow.” The 
mention of an Archdeacon reminds us that a clergyman, the 
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Rev. Freeman Wills, recreates himself by volunteering; and a 
layman, Mr. Charles Williams, senior Military Correspondent of 
the Daily Chronicle, gives “ritual” as one of his recreations. 
The Rev. Freeman Wills, we may inform our readers, is Hon. 
Lieut.-Colonel of 1st Cadet Battalion, King’s Royal Rifles. Akin 
to the spirit which prompts a layman to find recreation in 
“ritual,” is that which induces a layman, Charles Napier Hemy, 
A.R.A., to amuse himself by “fighting the Falmouth rector’s 
rate,” 

President Roosevelt makes answer to the Editor’s question 
thus :— 


* Ranching and big game hunting on the great plains and in the Rocky 
Mountains; much interested in zoology, especially mammalogy; and 
field natural history generally.” 


“Loafing” is the answer given to the Editor’s question by 
Dr. John Todhunter and Jeanette Leonard Gilder; while Sir 
Walter Besant answered not very differently by saying, “ looking 
on.” John Hollingshead, amongst other things, mentions as his 
recreation “tramping into every hole and corner of London, or 
any other city”; but William Pett Ridge is content to roam 
“east of Aldgate and south.” Bishop Potter, of New York, and 
the famous actor, Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree, both refresh themselves 
by horse exercise; but the actor calls it “riding” and the Bishop 
“the saddle.” 

The answer of his Honour Judge William Willis is deserving of 
record—there is a cheery optimistic note in it which we hear far 
too seldom nowadays. His recreations are :— 


“ Collecting books both old and new, walking by the side of brook and 
river, speaking to everybody he meets, and seeing how much there is in 
others to be admired and loved.” 


Some men’s recreations are exactly those in which we would 
expect to find them indulging, as, for instance, when Algernon 
Swinburne cites swimming as his recreation; Sir Robert Giffen 
whist and chess; Dean Hole horticulture and bowls; Sir Charles 
Dilke rapier fencing; Mr. W. T. Stead playing with children ; and 
the Bishop of Oxford (Dr. Stubbs) correcting proof sheets. 

It is noticeable how men slip from one kind of recreation to 
another as time goes on. Thus Dr. James Hutchison Sterling, 
the Scotch philosophical writer, gives the following answer :— 


“Was much on horseback at one time; boated a good deal at another, 
at present a good novel,” 
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Sometimes the modesty of the individual and sometimes its 
opposite reveal themselves in the description given of their recrea- 
tions by men and women alike. As an instance of the former we 
may quote the answer of another V.C. man, Joseph Trewavas, a 
fisherman, who confesses that he has no time for recreations; “it 
takes all my time,” he says, “to get my living.” And as an 
instance of the latter, take the answer of Lady Florence Dixie, 
who describes her recreations thus :— 


“ Horses and dogs are her best friends. She is a fine rider and advocates 
the cross-saddle for women, herself being at home on a bare-backed horse 
as much as in the saddle. She is a good shot and swimmer, but has 
forsworn the gun, and published much decrying shooting as an amuse- 
ment, notably the ‘ Horrors of Sport.’ ” 


Speaking of ladies, it is curious to notice that John Strange 
Winter (Mrs. Stannard) puts “sewing” down as one of her 
recreations. Of course there is sewing and sewing, and some 
kinds of sewing may be recreative; but Emily Soldene is careful 
to tell us that “plain sewing” is one of her recreations; she 
couples it with “an ocean voyage” on one side, and “ building 
castles in Spain” on the other. 

Who would have thought that an interest in “church clocks” 
would prove a form of recreation to one learned in the law? And 
yet Frederick Lowten Spinks, the last surviving Serjeant at the 
English Bar, gives this as the form which his recreation takes. 
Very eccentric is the answer of Mary Alicia Owen, an American 
writer; she 
“hates active exercise of all sorts; considers it a duty, not a pleasure, but 
has taken a great deal in making collections of Red Indian bead-work and 


ceremonial objects, and cook-books of various ages and peoples ; can row a 
boat or manage a horse, but doesn’t like to.” 


Perhaps as long a list of recreations as any to be found in 
‘ Who’s Who,’ and certainly as varied, is that given by the hero 
of Mafeking, General R. 8. 8. Baden-Powell. Here it is:— 


“ Pig-sticking (wynner of Kadir cup), polo, big game shooting, hunting 
yachting, stage-managing, acting, and singing, painting, and etching.” 


But what are we to make of this answer, given as his recreation, 
by Sir George Sherston Baker: “late Inns of Court R.V.”? 
We must confess ourselves to be very much in agreement with the 
opinion expressed by Dr. A. M. Fairbairn, who believes in the 
excellence of the good old constitutional walk. At the beginning 
of this article we spoke of Archbishop Whately as finding his 
recreation in the boomerang. The Hon. Harold Finch-Hatton 
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informs us that the boomerang is also one of his recreations, and 
that he is the only white man who ever could throw it like the 
blacks of Australia. 

We have already seen that men’s recreations often take the 
form of philanthropic work; but there is something curious about 
the answer of Sir Nathaniel Barnaby, K.C.B., who informs us 
that his recreation is “helping to educate the children of his 
neighbours.” It is, to say the least of it, a little ambiguous. 
There is no doubt, however, about the meaning of Perey Arthur 
Barnett, H.M. Inspector of Schools, when he mentions as one of 
his recreations “release from railway travelling.” “ Hawking” 
is not a popular recreation nowadays, nevertheless it is followed 
as a pastime by Dr. James Kingston Fowler, amongst others. 

Some people’s recreation is of an infrequent and circumscribed 
order. Thus the Countess of Galloway states that “ musical 
drama of Bayreuth at Bayreuth” is one of her principal recrea- 
tions. Asa rule the novelists and litterateurs carry off the palm, 
if not for the quaintness and eccentricity of their recreations, at 
least for the manner in which they are detailed. John Foster 
Frazer, for instance, describes his recreation as “dodging people 
who want advice on cycling.” Hamlin Garland, an American 
novelist and farmer, gives us his recreations in what we may 
term their positive and negative aspect. Here is his answer :— 


“Riding the trail on the plains and in the mountains; never kills game, 
but loves to hear it and see it; plays ball, skates, swims; lover of Wagner’s 
music and of the modern serious drama; does not use liquor or tobacco, 
does not dance; poor clubman.” 


George Chetwynd Griffith, who seems to have passed through the 
stages of a sea apprentice, butcher, schoolmaster, journalist, to 
eventually become a story-writer, has not much regard for the 
space at the disposal of the Editor, when describing his recreations. 
We quote him in full :— 


“Loafing and travelling; has been five and a half times round the world ; 
once across the Rockies, thrice over the Andes (treasures a pipe smoked 
at 19,300 feet above sea-level), three times round the Horn, once in the 
Antarctic ice; has also flown in a balloon from London to the field of 
Agincourt; at present wandering through Australasia and Oceania to see 
how they look twenty years after,” 


Truly a wonderful man! Compare with this answer the one 
given by Marie C. Leighton, who tells us that her recreations are 
“few and simple.” 

“Sleeping” is given as a form of recreation in which people 
indulge, but it is generally qualified in some way or other. Mrs, 
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Rachel Beer adds to it, “ varied work”; Mr. Robert W. Macbeth, 
A.R.A., indulges in sleeping as his recreation “when it is too 
dark to work”; and John Y. W. Macalister, the editor of The 
Inbrary, is content to mention nothing but sleeping as his 
recreation. 

Some of the foreigners whose names are included in ‘ Who's 
Who’ give their answers in French. One of them, Dr. Paul 
Mantegazza, after mentioning that his principal amusement—his 
passion, as he calls it—is gardening, goes on to state, under the 
heading “ Recreations ” :— 


“Je me suis marié 4 25 ans & Salta dans la République Argentine avec 
une jeune demoiselle de haute famille et j’en ai eu cing enfants, et une 
seconde fois 4 60 ans avec une jeune comtesse de Florence et j’en ai une 
petite fille qui a maintenant sept ans.” 


It is not every one that counts marriage, with the resulting 
consequence of a large family, as a recreation ; to say nothing of 
a second marriage at sixty years of age. 

Why is it necessary when you are asked what are your recrea- 
tions, to enumerate all the athletic feats and feats of skili you 
have ever accomplished, and all the clubs, athletic and otherwise, 
of which you have been or are president ? But many distinguished 
people seem to think that an enumeration of their recreations 
without these things would be incomplete. For instance, Colonel 
George Sartorius, 0.B., describes his recreations in this fashion :— 


“ Recreations: shooting in India and Africa, tiger in India, also biggest 
bison ever shot (horns across widest part, 47 inches, height at shoulder, 
18 hands 1 inch); in Africa, lion and buffalo.” 


Professor W. W. Skeat mentions as his recreation—mark the 
singular number—that he was the first Cambridge Professor who 
rode a bicycle, Lord Walsingham enumerates his recreations 
thus :— 

“Is a famous shot—his bag of 1070 grouse to his own gun has never been 
surpassed; contributed the articles on the grouse, the pheasant, and the 
partridge to the Badminton Library, visited California and Oregon 
(1870-71) on a sporting and collecting tour, and made extensive collec- 
tions.” 

And Mr. Lockhart Boyle informs us as regards his recreations 
that he can straighten 100 lbs, above his head. After this it is 
refreshing to find Major John Shakespeare, D.8.0.—clarwm et 
venerabile nomen—declaring that his recreations are out-door 
sports generally, but that “he is a duffer at them all;” though 
why he should make this damaging admission against himself 
does not seem obvious, 
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We must confess that we ourselves are in sympathy with such 
men as Canon Benham, the well-known “ Peter Lombard ” of the 
Church Times, who refreshes himself by riding on the knife-boards 
of omnibuses; or with Mr. G. R. Sims, part of whose recreation 
consists in battledore and shuttlecock ; though in saying this we 
are running counter to the experience of Sir James R. Rodd, who 
declares his tastes in recreation to be “ catholic.” 

But we must draw toaclose. It is curious to find William 
Blackwood, editor of Blackwood’s Magazine, cataloguing amongst 
his recreations the fact that he had been a 


“‘ recipient of the Jubilee Medal presented by the Queen to those who had 
been in personal attendance on Her Majesty on at least three occasions,” 


as it is equally curious to find George Macdonald informing us 
that his peculiar form of recreation was “ preaching.” Clara Butt 
—while she was Clara Butt—found her chief recreation in 
“signing autographs and photographs.” But for striking 
varieties and startling contrast the recreations of Colonel 
William Carey, C.B., will bear comparison with any others. 
He enumerates them as 


“reconnoitring country with a view to military mancuvres in peace and 
war; study of Scripture as literally carried out in the present day in its 
political aspects ; deep sea diving.” 

Miss Fiona Macleod’s recreations are “sailing, hill-walks, 
listening”; the third of these is ambiguous, and might mean 
something that could hardly be called a recreation. “ Reading” 
is naturally the recreation of countless thousands, but Irene 
Vanbrugh recreates herself by being “read to”—an act of 
kindness on the part of others which nevertheless some would 
be disposed to classify as anything but a recreation. 

But then ‘Who's Who’ shows us quite plainly that the word 
“recreation” has a wide and extended meaning; wider indeed 
and more comprehensive than we could previously have imagined. 
There is a philosophy in this chameleon aspect of recreation 
which we do not attempt to fathom. It is sufficient to know that 
even the study of other men’s recreations can be a recreation 
itself. 

Cuartes I, Granam. 
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Albert Crevor. 


UnqvuestionaBLy my friend Albert Trevor was a remarkable man. 
If it be remarkable to have a splendid and unshaken confidence 
in one’s own commanding ability, to be convinced of one’s own 
omniscience, to be persuaded that one possesses expert knowledge 
in every branch of learning and human activity, and to be totally 
unabashed by one’s own colossal ignorance, then Albert Trevor 
was a very remarkable man indeed. 

I met him first two or three hundred miles up a river in 
eastern Asia, whose name would convey nothing to you, sitting 
high and dry upon a snag on to which he had piled a valuable 
steam launch, smiling engagingly, talking sixteen to the dozen, 
and supremely contented with himself and his performances. 
He declined my offer of help almost with scorn. If there was 
one thing that he understood better than another, he confidently 
asserted, it was the art of getting launches off snags. His native 
steersman, a man who had grown grey upon the river, and knew 
every treacherous inch of it like the palm of his horny hand, 
grew volubly blasphemous as he told me how Trevor, character- 
istically distrustful of his employee’s ability, had insisted upon 
taking charge of the wheel, though he was a complete stranger 
in the land, with disastrous results which even then it was 
impossible to estimate. 

I did not remain long on board the wreck, for Trevor was so 
obliging as to treat me to an impromptu lecture on the subject 
of the vernacular and local political complications. Now these 
were the only two branches of study that I had made peculiarly 
my own. I was paid to know them. I had toiled at little else 
for years. I flattered myself that I had gained some smattering 
knowledge of them, and as I was younger in those days than 
I now am, and had all the intolerance of my youth, I departed 
with my temper in an exceedingly lacerated condition. 

I was condemned to see a good deal of Albert Trevor in the 
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years that followed, and in common with my fellows I suffered 
him with little gladness; but custom hardened me somewhat and 
taught me a sad philosophy. Therefore I was able, from time to 
time, to watch with a certain dreary amusement the manner in 
which Trevor contrived to exacerbate the tenderest feelings of 
every human being with whom he came in contact. He was a 
mining engineer by profession: that was to say that he had been 
to the School of Mines, and had come out of that excellent 
institution crammed with book-learning, and theories which he 
was singularly unsuccessful in applying practically. 

The men with whose work his position gave him the right to 
interfere in a crippling fashion were gnarled and nuggety fellows 
from Cornwall and the Australian colonies who had spent more 
hours underground than in God’s sunshine. They did a great 
deal, and they said very little: they had got their learning in 
the rough school of practice, and they scowled brutally at the 
dainty and inefficient theorist. Trevor's cleverness in touching 
up these surly fellows in all the sorest and most sensitive spots 
of their natures amounted to absolute genius, and in six months 
there was not a miner among them all who would not willingly 
have slain “that Trevor” with his pick, and have eaten his heart 
afterwards instead of a “ pasty.” 

Brother mining experts became equally murderous. His flow 
of ready speech, which gushed from him in veritable cataracts, 
drowned their voices, swept them off their feet, and bore them 
away on its flood, raving, struggling, and swearing awfully. 

In the East every white man who is not himself connected 
with the administration holds firmly to the belief that he is 
capable of teaching the long-enduring Government officers their 
trade, and naturally Albert Trevor, above all others, was con- 
vinced of the essential truth of this opinion. Therefore, when 
he was anywhere in the neighbourhood, we who were responsible 
for the conduct of public affairs suffered many and grievous 
things at his hands. But men of our trade in the tropics are 
forced to cultivate patience from the hour when we first join the 
Service. It is necessary as a protective measure, for lacking it 
a man would not last long in the grilling, nerve-destroying 
climate. This explains why no one slew Trevor, but even a 
Government servant draws the line somewhere, and when the 
excellent Albert brought a shorthand writer with him to an 
interview which the Governor had accorded him the offieial worm 
turned at last. Trevor genially explained that the gentleman’s 
presence was rendered advisable by the notorious unreliability of 
verbal promises made by high officials, but even this failed to 
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assuage His Excellency’s wrath, and I am told that Trevor 
narrowly escaped with his life from the hands of the infuriated 
A.D.C.’s. 

In the meantime Trevor, in the intervals of insulting and 
outraging the world at large, teaching divines theology, barristers 
the elements of law, merchants the principles of business, and 
the sucking of eggs to every grandmother that he could jam into 
a corner, had succeeded in bringing half-a-dozen mining companies 
to the brink of ruin. He had induced the directors of these 
concerns to entrust their interests to him through his extra- 
ordinary plausibility, and the fluency of his babble, and when 
things went wrong they of course turned round on him, blaming 
him and not themselves, as is the manner of their tribe. They 
called him a thief and an impostor, and all sorts of hard names, and 
Trevor spouted words, as a hose spouts water, and his shorthand 
writer scribbled and scribbled with the energy of one possessed 
by a devil. But it was all to no purpose. Though he spake 
with the voice of men and angels they would not now listen to 
him; though he was prepared in a general way to favour the 
directors with dozens of neat treatises explanatory of the whole 
duty of company-management, they only sent him rude replies 
by telegraph, and inexorably bade him go about his business. 

But unfortunately for Albert Trevor he had no business to go 
about. Every soul who knew him rejoiced with shameless exulta- 
tion at his misfortunes, and we watched him with almost indecent 
satisfaction sail for Europe, in a ship which was inexplicably 
shunned by all home-going folk from our part of the world. 

But even in these sophisticated days there are still some 
quarters in which a man, gifted with a fluent tongue and a 
plausible manner, may reasonably hope to get himself taken at his 
own valuation. There is at least one learned society which makes 
a sort of specialty of simplicity and gullibility. There was a 
man named De Rougemont once. But everyone knows that 
farcical tale. Now Albert Trevor's estimate of his own worth was 
extremely high, and as he possessed all the superficial qualities 
which are needed to impress the collection of savanis at which 
I have discreetly hinted, it followed that he speedily induced 
that excellent body to accept him at his own figure. Presently, 
therefore, we read in the papers that Albert Trevor was on his 
way out to us, and soon he had arrived, as full of gaseous words 
and boasts as ever, in his new capacity as a full-blown explorer 
in the pay of an institution of world-wide renown. 

I chanced to be camped with a few friends at the mouth of 
a big river up which Trevor was to take his way, and there we 
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met him again. He set us all right in the first half hour, 
pointing out to us with delightful frankness the utter folly of 
our several ways, and admonishing us with some sarcasm, but 
more in sorrow than in anger. On the whole, however, he was 
less unendurable than of old, for he felt his dignity as an explorer 
acutely, was very voluble on the subject of his new career, and 
was too busy descanting on scientific subjects and bullying his 
assistant to devote more than a few passing words to our more 
obvious shortcomings. 

His assistant was a long, lean, paper-backed Jew-boy, who 
looked like a Levantine—an unhealthy Levantine—and spoke 
like a cockney. He was very abject, cowed, and miserable, and 
from my heart I pitied him, for the post of dme damnée to Albert 
Trevor, we all agreed, was not a white man’s billet. Once, to 
save this poor creature from the annihilation with which Trevor's 
wrath seemed instantly to threaten him, I asked his master a 
technical question which, though put with no arriere pensée, 
served to illustrate the wisdom of those who had selected him for 
his present job. 

“ What is the variation of your compass?” I inquired. 

Trevor drew himself up and glared at me with intense 
indignation. 

“Variation of my compass?” he repeated. ‘“ My compass is 
a new compass, and a very good compass! It does not vary 
at all!” 

That was as much as I could bear for one time, so I left the 
Jew-boy to his fate and went off to bed—but not to sleep. 
Though the mouth of the river where we lay encamped had 
been fixed by an Admiralty survey a score of years before, so 
that its exact locality was no longer in doubt, Trevor insisted 
upon spending half the night in taking stellar observations with 
a view to ascertaining the accuracy of his predecessors. For this 
purpose he trampled and scrambled over our recumbent forms at 
intervals of an hour or so, making rest impossible, ostentatiously 
exhibiting his devotion to science, and the ingenuity of his 
vituperation of the unfortunate Jew-boy. 

All the following forenoon he was up to his knees in scraps of 
paper, feverishly working out long sums, and making more noise 
about it than a dozen village schools. Nor was his arithmetic 
much more reliable than the calculations of an infant class, for 
the first result arrived at showed that our camp was forty miles 
further up the coast than it had any business to be. The Jew- 
boy, who had done nothing except sharpen pencils and collect the 
scattered slips of paper, got into serious trouble over this, The 
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sums were checked again from end to end, with the result that 
some alarming errors in addition, subtraction, and multiplication, 
were disclosed. These being corrected, it was found that the 
mouth of the river was only misplaced on the maps by a matter 
of some three quarters of a mile—at least Trevor’s result differed 
from the Admiralty survey by that amount. 

“ Really, you know,” said Trevor complacently, “ that is wonder- 
fully accurate—for an Admiralty chart.” 

After lunch we all went our several ways, my friends and I 
back to our duties, Trevor and his dme damnée up river in the 
direction of the great mountain, which it was their intention to 
explore. I never saw Albert Trevor alive again, and his dead 
body no man has ever seen. The rapids of the little Bukan river 
took care of that, as you shall presently hear; but they would 
never have had a chance but for Trevor’s invincible determina- 
tion to teach every expert how to manage his own special trade. 

I was up-country a couple of months later inspecting a tiny 
out-station, when suddenly the Jew-boy staggered into the 
bungalow in which I was having my lunch with the District 
Officer. He was never a decorative Jew-boy at any time, but at 
that moment he looked peculiarly unlovable. His weak chin 
was covered with a ragged moss of beard, his cheeks were pallid 
and sodden, and his teeth were chattering. He had the hang-dog 
look of guilt, and when he stuttered out that Trevor had been 
killed in the Bukan, it was with the air of a remorse-ridden 
murderer. 

If he had given the matter a thought he might have been easy 
in his mind, for I am convinced that no jury would have returned 
a verdict of anything worse than justifiable homicide against him 
for merely killing Trevor ; but the Jew-boy, belonging to a down- 
trodden race, probably believed that we should all be anxious to 
avenge the death of a Christian. He sank into a chair, buried 
his face in his grimy hands, and fell to weeping with great 
snorting sobs. This seemed to make his guilt a certainty. No 
one could conceivably be moved to tears because Albert Trevor 
was dead, and consequently silent at last. Therefore, we argued, 
the Jew-boy must have slain Trevor, and was now blubbering 
because he did not think his own prospects attractive. 

“ How did it happen?” I asked sternly. 

“Drowned,” sobbed the Jew-boy. 

“ An infernally clumsy way of killing him,” said the District 
Officer. And then, with an interested curiosity, “How did you 
manage it?” 

The Jew-boy threw his arms aloft in a passionate gesture which 
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proved his Oriental extraction, and called loudly on the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

“T didn’t,” he shrieked. ‘“ He did it himself.” 

“Perhaps he was showing someone how to drown himself,” 
hazarded the District Officer, who knew Trevor. Death, which is 
woefully common on the outskirts, is a thing too familiar to 
command its proper meed of reverence. Men who look it close 
between the eyes too often become callous concerning it. 

The Jew-boy made a scrabbling clutch with his hands at the 
empty air, swallowed an immense invisible something in his 
throat, and gulped out, “Yes, that was it. He was trying to 
show how it ought to be done. And we searched and searched, 
and we never found anything except his hat and the seat of his 
pyjamas.” 

“Then you haven’t got a body to show for it,” said the District 
Officer, musingly. “That was acute of you. Without a body 
there cannot very well be a murder case.” 

“But it wasn’t murder!” screamed the Jew-boy. 

“ You might not call it murder, perhaps,” said the District 
Officer, still thoughtful, “ you may even believe that you were 
justified, as very likely you were; but courts are queer things. 
They hold that even Cornish miners have souls (which is absurd, 
as Euclid says), and so they won’t let you kill anything that is 
even partially human. They will make it a ‘lifer,’ I expect.” 

The Jew-boy went into strong hysterics, and was carted away 
into the bed-room by the China-boys, and there the District 
Officer dosed him with bromide with the fearless recklessness of 
a man who had been long upon the outskirts and far beyond the 
reach of doctors. 

“You must hold a formal inquiry,’ I said to him when he 
returned from his charitable mission. ‘ You can report to me 
later. And, I say, don’t jump to the conclusion that that maniac 
killed him. He hasn’t the spirit.” 

“But he looks so uncommonly guilty,” objected the District 
Officer. 

“ Of course he does,” I agreed. “ He belongs to the class which 
finds death terrible even to look upon, and he is all broken up 
with the shock. Also, he is a poor cowed creature, and thinks 
every man’s hand is against his people. The fellow is in a blue 
funk, and funk makes him both abject and inarticulate. You 
won’t get any sense out of him. Try his native headman. He’ll 
tell a plain narrative plainly; will be sublimely indifferent to a 
death which has not picked him out as its victim, and will not 
be in the least afraid of being accused of murder because he 
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cannot bring himself to believe that anyone cares greatly how a 
man like Trevor died.” 

So the District Officer went off to hold his inquiry, and in due 
course the papers filtered through to me. I extract from thom 
the story as told by the head-boatman of Trevor's expedition, and 
as I cannot hope to better it, I quote him verbatim. 

“My name is Pa’ Bak—the Father of Bak—for Bak is the 
name of my first-born, and I am his sire, wherefore my name is 
Pa’ Bak, What is my other name? Havel another name? If 
the Tian sayeth that I have another name surely the Tian is 
right since he is not skilled in lying. Men called my father Pa’ 
Dollah, and I am his first-born. Perhaps then my name is Dollah 
—Allah alone knoweth. 

“T am a child of the Bukan river. No, Taian, the Bukan river 
is not the name of my mother, for she was called Munah, but she 
and my father were both children of the Bukan. Therefore I also 
am a child of the Bukan. 

“T earn a livelihood by passing men’s boats up and down the 
rapids of the Bukan. See, Tian, I lift my coat. These lumps 
here on my side are broken ribs, ribs which I have broken against 
the rocks of the Bukan when the river waxed angry in its play 
with me. When there be no boats to ferry I slumber and eat, 
and the women-folk tend the crops. Sometimes there is no rice. 
Then I sleep the more and eat the less, and the women-folk 
search the jungles for the gadong-roots. 

“One day the white man who called himself “the Great Tian” 
arrived at the mouth of the Bukan. He was probably drunk. 
He spoke in a loud voice, like one who is; angry or who converses 
with the deaf. I am not deaf. I was hungry, so I went with 
him to guide him up the Bukan. The Tian drank only water, 
but he had the manner of one who is drunk, moreover he was 
mad, or else some devil had possession of him. He said that he 
desired to climb to the top of the Bukan mountains, where 
the river hath its source. I said to him, ‘There is no gold 
there,’ and he made answer that he went to count the rocks 
and the trees. I held my peace then, for it is not good to hold 
conversations with men who are mad or who have devils possessing 
them. 

“We went up the river, impelled by the same devils, to count 
the rocks and the trees on the Bukan mountain, and all the way 
the insane Tian gibbered and raved, speaking useless words, for 
the devil within him rattled his soul against his tongue till strange 
things were knocked out of his mouth. Also he often upbraided 
the other Taian, who is not a real Tian, but only as I think, a 
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Nasareen, saying, ‘Damn, damn, damn!’ as is the fashion of 
certain white men when angered without cause. 

“ Furthermore he played certain monkey tricks, insulting and 
outraging the heavenly bodies, for from time to time he looked at 
the sun through a sort of engine to assure himself that it was still 
in its place, and at night-time he ran forth hastily now and again 
to gaze upon the stars through glasses such as those which the 
women-folk fear so greatly because they give to the eye the power 
to see through all garments. Then he would mutter terribly to 
himself, and cursing the Nasareen would inscribe on paper many 
magic signs. I think that this mad Tian had a mind to teach 
the sun and the moon and the stars the paths which they should 
take across the skies, for it was the nature of the devil which had 
a grip of him to make him try to teach all men and things the 
manner in which their work should be done. He would not 
suffer us to cook our rice after our own fashion, wherefore the 
good grain was spoiled, and he had much to say concerning the 
art of punting boats, ascending rapids and the like—all things 
of which his devil was manifestly ignorant, 

“The heavenly bodies at first ignored the mad Tian and his 
manifold follies and naughtinesses, but soon I saw that they were 
getting sick in their livers because of his insolence. Moreover 
the Bukan began to wax angry. Its waters flowed swiftly, making 
a little murmur, and toa stranger they made no menace seemingly, 
but I who am a child of the Bukan knew that all was not well. 
At night-times the devils who dwell in the Bukan mountains 
called to one another grumbling, the heads-of-water, far up-stream 
among the foot-hills, boomed and boomed through the stillness, 
and during all the hours of darkness ghost-birds hooted, and the 
coffin-maker drove nails innumerable in the trees around our 
camp. 

“On the third day we reached the rapid which men call the 
Cockpit, and I could hear the rushing waters roaring the message 
which they had borne from the devils of the mountain to the 
Grandfathers—the spirits—whose home is in the mighty boulders 
scattered all around in the bed of the stream. Then I was sore 
afraid, but I knew that the spirits would not willingly harm 
me, because I am a child of the river. Nevertheless, to show 
that we came in peace, I made ready an offering of rice dyed 
yellow with turmeric and a stick of sweet eagle-wood for incense, 
and reverently I laid them on the rock which is the hall of state 
of the Grandfathers of the rapid. Then very suddenly his devil 
moved the mad Tian and he put forth his hand and knocked my 
offerings into the river. Also he talked bad talk about idols and 
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much abuse of the spirits, saying profane things, and insulting 
me who am a Muhammadan! ‘Then I knew that the devil within 
him was in league with the demons of the mountain and the 
spirits of the river, and that the Bukan would surely claim the 
mad Tfan’s life in payment for the shame he had put upon them. 

“That afternoon we came in sight of the topmost peak of the 
Bukan mountain, pricking up above the forest, sharp and very 
distant, and the devil within the Tian made him dance at the 
sight of it like a month-old kid. There was a little sandy island 
in mid-stream, and from it the mountain could be seen, though 
the jungle hid it from the sight of men camped on either bank. 
Then, prompted by his saucy devil, the Tian bade us camp upon 
the sandbank. 

“ Now this thing was a great madness, for it is the habit of the 
Bukan to rise on occasion two full fathoms in as long a time as it 
takes to boil rice, its waters coming not gradually, but rushing 
down ina wave a cubit high, so that every reach becomes instantly 
a whirl of fighting eddies. And already the Bukan was angry, 
for though it ran low, I could hear it turning in its bed, groaning 
and complaining like a man who awakes ungladly, and it was 
saying strange and threatening things to the shingles as it passed 
along. 

“T pleaded with the Taian, but he was very arrogant, affirming 
that he knew all things, and after a little I let him be. 

“ All that afternoon and evening the war-drums of the spirits 
sounded in the foot-hills, saying Dim! Dim! and once afier 
darkness had fallen a Lang-Siir—the weird Kite-Hag—shrilled 
from out of the forest, and the waters were full of spirit-voices. 

“T did not sleep, Tian, for my heart was without rest, and I 
felt truly fearful. It is only a child of the river who knoweth 
when his mother be angry. ‘There was a dead darkness over 
everything, so that the sky shut us in as with a lid, and I could 
not see my hand when I waggled it before my eyes. Then the 
rain began to fall. First came a mighty wind, and we could hear 
the trees falling and screaming in the jungle as its palm smote 
them. On its heels came a heavy downpour—rain which will 
not let you blink your eyes—and the river shouted louder than 
the shrieking wind, and the beat and thunder of the falling sheets 
of water. I got up and groped my way to where the boats were 
moored, calling to our people to move quickly. But the tumult 
caught my words and tossed them hither and thither, so that it 
seemed to me that I whispered faintly with my mouth pressed 
against a great black wall of falling waters. 

“T eased the rattan painters, drove the punting-poles to which 
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they were made tast more deeply into the sand, and stumbled 
blindly back to the camp. Presently I trod upon something soft 
that squeaked under my bare foot. It was the face of the 
Nasareen. Him and sundry of our people I put into the boats, 
and Bak, my son, guided them to the high bank on our right 
hand. Then I went back again for the mad Tian, whom I found 
giving loud orders to the storm and to the invisible host of spirits 
that encompassed us, while he sought for his many ‘engines’ 
which had been scattered all around. 

“TI took him by the hand, like a little child, and I led him 
through the darkness to the boat which remained. The river was 
rising fiercely, and already the sandbank was submerged. I put 
the Tian into the stern of the dug-out, and I myself, wading 
breast-deep in the shallows, pressed forward against the set of 
the current, holding firmly to the bow upon which I leaned half 
my weight. It was in my mind to lead the boat thus to the 
uppermost end of the sandbank, and then, jumping on board, to 
let the tug of the current bear us to the right-hand, where our 
fellows had taken shelter upon high ground. 

“T waded thus, going very slowly, for the waters were racing, 
and on every side were whirling eddies making a great hubbub. 
For each foothold I had to grope carefully, digging my toes into 
the sand, and gripping with them as the monkeys grip when they 
swing head-downward from the branches. At first all was utter 
darkness, and the obscurity sat heavy upon my chest, while the 
coldness of the water chilled me to the bone. Then, because I 
was a child of the river, and the spirits of the stream would not 
willingly kill me, the rain slackened, and the moon, very tearful 
and sad, looked down upon us struggling against the flood. I 
could see nothing save the sheen of the great hurrying tide, the 
white crests of the waves, and the silvered surface of the eddies 
gyrating wildly, but the black bow of the boat pressed against my 
breast and shoulder was visible at last, and looking back for an 
instant I made out the figure of the mad Tian huddled up in the 
stern, his arms gesticulating, and I made sure that he was spouting 
useless words, according to his custom, though at first I could 
hear nothing. 

“Then suddenly I felt the dug-out rock, and as I looked round 
again the mad Tian leaped to his feet, and with a great cry, 
jumped into the water. As he went he shouted fiercely to me, 
saying : ‘That is not the way in which a boat should be Saag. 
I will teach thee a better method !’ 

“The bow of the boat turned swiftly upon me as the insane 
gentleman mishandled her stern; it struck me a heavy blow here 
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in the region of the liver—see the bruise, Tian! I was knocked 
off my feet; the boat lay for the space of an eye-flick broad-side 
on to the current; then the Bukan’s great wave dashed down and 
caught us, as a strong wind catches a dead leaf, and we were 
whirled down stream, while all the devils of Jehannam played 
with us the game of kick the basket-ball! I clung fast to the 
dug-out, and presently I made shift to draw my body into her, 
and thereafter the good current bore me to the shore. 

“The mad Tian? What becameof him? Allah alone knoweth! 
We found only his hat, and Bak, my son, who has no hat such as 
the white men use, desires greatly to possess it; may he, Tian? 
Certainly the Tian who was possessed by the devils will have no 
further use for it, for the rapids of the Bukan must have cut him 
up into fine dice, like meat that is made ready for the currying. 
As for the soul of the Tian, I make no doubt that it is now 
teaching Shaitan end all his spirits certain new methods, whereby 
the fires of the Terrible Place may be stoked more cunningly.” 


Hvuau Curirrorp. 
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A Prince, and the Unexpected. 


Part I, 


‘*Tarxrne of court scandals and royal marriages,” said Baron 
Brock, “have I ever told you the story of the extraordinary 
marriage to which I was an unwilling witness when I was in 
office at Altenwaldau? Ah, well! There is hardly time now, 
but I think it might interest you, and I have it all written down 
in the journal I kept at the time. It forms a curious little 
romance of history, and some time or other I will let you see it.” 

The Baron did not forget his promise, and subject to the 
provision of respect for political exigencies by the due suppression 
of all real names and places, I obtained his permission to relate 
the story and make what extracts I pleased from his own detailed 
account. 

The kingdom of Altenwaldau—explains the Baron in his 
journal—is one of the oldest of all the small States of South 
Germany, but owing to the diversion of half its lands into the 
possession of the Dukes of Hohenstaufen, it was, for nearly a 
hundred years, one of the smallest. At the time when I entered 
the service of Ludwig IX., the reigning King of Altenwaldau, 
the last representative of the rival branch of the house was a 
youthful duchess, who lived under the guardianship of her 
mother in the castle of Hohenstaufen; and King Ludwig had 
set his heart upon regaining the lost lands by a match between 
his son and heir, Prince Waldemar, and the little Duchess Carola. 
Unfortunately there were difficulties in the way. The dowager- 
Duchess Sophia, who had been left regent and guardian, was 
no friend to King Ludwig. She was a haughty and violent- 
tempered woman, and there had been many passages at arms 
between them. The Prince, too, was ten years older than his 
selected bride, and at the time when she was a featureless, short- 
haired little girl, diligently toiling over her lesson books, he was 
a gallant and handsome young man who had fallen deeply in 
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love with one of the beauties of his father’s court. That episode 
came to an abrupt end through the sudden and unexpected 
marriage of the lady to a stranger from the Austrian court, and 
except the old King, no one ever quite knew the rights of the 
affair, but it left the Prince an altered character. The bright- 
ness and gaiety of his youth were suddenly extinguished, and 
at the age of twenty-eight he was a melancholy and disappointed 
man, with a stately and impassive manner, and a habit of silence 
that kept him very much aloof from the ladies of the court. 

I liked him—I liked him from the first moment I saw him, 
and it was probably on account of my known friendship and 
supposed influence with him, that King Ludwig did me the 
honour to select me as the Prince’s companion and counsellor 
on the important occasion of his first visit to Hohenstaufen. It 
was ostensibly no more than an informal hunting visit, but the 
young Duchess was close upon her eighteenth birthday, and her 
consequent coming of age, and no one could have been ignorant 
of the real import of our visit. Prince Waldemar himself was 
well aware of his father’s wishes, and considering the strained 
relations between them, I was somewhat surprised at his 
acquiescent attitude. 

“TI am merely a pawn in the political game,” he remarked, 
dispassionately, “and it is a matter which affects the welfare 
of the State. I have got to pay the price of the position, and 
so long as I hold it I have no right to object.” 

The Prince was melancholy without being bitter, and there 
was much that was noble and high-minded about him. In the 
dignity of his demeanour there might be a touch of hauteur, but 
that was the natural consequence of a difficult position and a 
cruel experience. He never failed in courtesy, and his servants 
and retinue were devoted to him. I, who knew better than 
anyone else how far he had been the victim of the King’s in- 
trigues, had especial reason for being sorry for him, and it was 
not without trepidation that I looked forward to the proposed 
expedition. 

On the night before we started, in a private audience with the 
King, I received instructions which startled and shocked me. 

“You are to push this matter as far as you possibly can,” 
said the King. “Do not be satisfied with a betrothal only, 
but bring it to a bond which cannot be broken—a marriage if 
possible,” 

“But, your Majesty—between persons of such rank—the 
necessary preliminaries—the difficulties!” I stammered in 
amazement. 
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The King frowned, and bent his keen eyes forbiddingly upon 
me. “I know all that,” he said, “ but much can be done by 
diplomacy and good management. The threads will;be in your 
hands, and I trust to you the weaving of them. The Prince is 
Quixotic and chivalrous—the girl is young and easily managed. 
I have secret information of a plot on the part of her uncle, the 
Count Latouschka, to secure her for his son, and there is no 
time to be lost. He has great influence with the old Duchess, 
and she bears me a grudge for the course I took in discrediting 
her marriage—she would be quite capable of sacrificing her 
daughter in order to pay off that old score.” 

“Was there any irregularity about her marriage, your 
Majesty ?” 

“Well, I suppose it was nothing serious. But it was a secret 
martriage—privately performed by some stray priest, and for 
years nobody knew of it. The old Duke Rudolf was over 
seventy years of age, and it was thought that; on his death 
the estates would lapse to the elder branch of the family. 
Naturally it was something of a shock to me when he suddenly 
produced a wife and child, and I caused inquiries to be made, 
but nothing came of them—except ill-will on the part of the 
Duchess.” 

“She will surely forget that, in her desire to secure a brilliant 
match for her daughter.” 

“It is possible. But she is a very selfish, bad-tempered 
woman, and she may wish to keep the estates in her own family. 
That danger must be guarded against, and as speedily as possible. 
Of course you understand that such informalities as might 
hasten the match, while they are to be secretly aimed at and 
encouraged, must appear as if they were accidental, and entirely 
outside our wishes and intentions ? ” 

I understood one thing but too well. The King, as usual, was 
bent upon some piece of crooked policy, and I should have a 
difficult, and perhaps dangerous, part to play. I heartily wished 
myself out of it, but I knew that remonstrance was useless, and 
there was nothing for it but to do as I was told, and hope for 
the best. 

We started at nine o’clock next morning, and did the first 
part of the journey by rail, but when we reached the frontier 
of Hohenstaufen we seemed to have come to the last outpost of 
civilisation. ‘The railway did not extend beyond it, and the 
carriage road leading to the old schloss thirty miles away raz 
through a wild, uninhabited country of mountains and forests, 
with precipices, defiles, deep ravines, and rushing mountain 
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streams. The road was a good one, however; so splendidly 
engineered that in the steepest ascents the horses were able 
to keep up a steady trot, and about half-way up we came to a 
little hunting-box where we stopped to change horses and 
have lunch. 

It was a severely plain stone building with a single bare and 
desolate sitting-room that was evidently hardly ever used, but 
it was built on a high crag overhanging the road, and commanded 
a magnificent view. The Prince stood at the window, and gazed 
at the wild woods and mountains with fascinated interest and 
pleasure. 

“Tt was an unequal division!” he remarked. “ Altenwaldau, 
with its wealth of vineyards and cornlands; and Hohenstaufen, 
with its rocks and streams and pine-covered mountains—but I 
know which I would have chosen !” 

“They went well together, your Highness,” I said; “pity was 
that they should ever have been divorced !” 

He looked at me with a quick turn of the head, and a smile, 
half-humorous, half-rueful. ‘ Well!” he said, “let us hope that 
they may be once more united in the future.” 

We had left the little grey schloss far behind us, and were 
penetrating into a region that grew ever wilder and more pictur- 
esque. ‘The road ran up like a white ribbon under the hanging 
woods, and seemed to follow the course of a rushing stream down 
in the gorge below. Up, up, we mounted, ever higher into the 
deep woods, and the drive seemed very long. The dusk was 
falling when the towers of Schloss Hohenstaufen at last came in 
sight, and the massive fortress holding the gate of the gorge 
looked forbiddingly grim and gloomy in the waning light of the 
evening. Passing under its heavy portals, and across the rude 
drawbridge, one felt as if one had suddenly been transported into 
some scene in medisyval history, and the impression was con- 
firmed by the manner of our reception. The dowager-Duchess 
stood at the head of the great stone stairs to welcome us, with 
her little court around her, and a row of red-coated lacqueys 
holding aloft lighted tapers in many-branched silver candelabra 
on either side. I looked first at her, and was instantly repelled 
by her coarse, over-blown face, and arrogant manner. Her 
brother, the Count Latouschka, who stood near her, was a tall, 
thin man, with a foxy face, and dark, malicious-looking eyes. 
I did not like him any better, but as soon as I saw the little 
Dachess Carola I felt reassured. 

She, at least, was all that could be wished. She was not 
exactly beautiful—her figure was a little too short for that—but 
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she had a charming little face, quite dazzlingly fair, with a 
wealth of shining golden curls all around it, and her expression 
of sweet and happy confidence was extremely attractive. 

I watched her during the formal festivities of that first evening, 
and decided that the Prince was more fortunate than he could 
have dared to hope. She was shy, but only prettily so, and when 
the Prince spoke to her, she looked up and responded eagerly, 
with a blush, and beaming bright eyes. Count Latouschka 
might scowl, but in comparison with the Prince, the claims of 
his son the Count Stefan to be regarded as a suitable match for 
the young heiress were at a discount. Count Stefan himself was 
visibly conscious of the fact, and he watched the Prince with 
lowering brows as he conversed with the little Duchess. The 
Count was like his father, of the same unprepossessing foxy type, 
but he looked more passionate and less astute. At the end of 
the evening, when the ladies had retired, and most of the men 
had adjourned to the smoking-room, I found an opportunity of 
speaking to him, and I was not more favourably impressed by his 
conversation than by his looks. 

“Can you explain to me the use of this most curious instrument, 
Count Stefan?” I asked. 

We were in a room that was fitted up more like an armoury 
than a smoking-room, and the walls were covered with all kinds 
of archaic weapons of offence. Here and there, standing out 
like spectres from this grim background were the vacant visors 
of what looked like knightly figures in armour of chain and mail, 
but what had attracted my particular attention was a headpiece 
of black iron that was peculiarly heavy and solid. 

“That?” asked Count Stefan. “Oh, yes, that is a curious 
instrument. I believe it is unique, having been manufactured 
by its inventor for a special purpose. It is called the helmet of 
darkness, and has this peculiar property, that whoever is shut 
into it will never see light again.” 

“ What!” I exclaimed. “Is it an instrument of torture?” 

“ Look here,” said the Count, and as he pressed a spring at the 
side of the helmet, I saw that from the eye-sockets of the iron 
face, the strangely protruding eyeballs disappeared, and shot out 
at the back in the form of bolts of polished steel. They were 
gouges of the rudest and cruellest description, and their relentless 
mechanical action upon the eyes of any unhappy victim was 
horrible to think of. 

“Tt fits the head tightly, you see, and the closing of the hinges 
is enough to act upon the spring at once, An ingenious device, 
isn't it? . Would you care to try it?” 
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There was a disagreeable smile on the Oount’s face as he put 
this insolent question, but I was saved the necessity of answering 
him by the interposition of the Castle chaplain, who had 
evidently overheard some part of our colloquy, and came up with 
@ nervous exclamation. 

“ Gott bewahr, Herr Graf!” he ejaculated, in the thick, low 
German of the country. “ That casque is too dangerous to be 
meddled with as a plaything, and the days of such wicked 
punishments are over for ever.” 

“Are you so sure?” sneered the Count. “ What guarantee 
can you give for it—considering the case of a certain mad monk 
that you know of?” 

The chaplain shrank back with a look of terror and consterna- 
tion. He was a curious-looking, attenuated old man, with a very 
long, forward-craning neck, weak and watery prominent blue 
eyes, and a scanty fringe of wiry grey hair round a bald head. 
I had noticed him at dinner, sitting at the bottom of the table, 
and looking as if he were scared by some skeleton at the feast 
that he alone could see. 

But I was sure now that he did know something, and the 
recollection of certain sinister rumours connected with Schloss 
Hohenstaufen impelled me to inquire further. 

“To what do you allude, Count?” I asked. “Do you mean 
to tell me that this diabolical invention of the fourteenth century 
has ever been used in recent times ?” 

Count Stefan laughed, and looked at me with an expression of 
mingled mischief and menace. 

“ Most certainly it has!” he said. ‘ But you must not question 
me too closely about recent times, for I could not answer you with- 
out indiscretion, The Herr Capellan here will tell you the history 
of the machine so far as it is expedient that it should be known.” 

The Count moved away, leaving me with the chaplain, who 
plunged hastily into ancient history. 

“Tt is, as your Excellency has rightly divined, an invention 
of the fourteenth century, and, as Count Stefan observed, it is 
unique of its kind. It was made for the first Baron of this 
House, and it is said, whether truly or not I cannot say, that 
upon a pretence of reconciliation, he invited a rival to a feast, 
and induced him afterwards to try on this helmet, thereby 
destroying his sight and his reason. It is only a tradition, 
of course, but it is certain that the Baron Hildebrand was a man 
of very evil character, and capable of any crime. He was himself 
an expert armourer, and I will show you some remarkable 
weapons here said to have been forged by him.” 
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I scarcely listened to the chaplain’s patter, and his efforts to 
draw my attention away from the helmet only made me the more 
curious about it. 

“What was the case of the mad monk of which the Count 
spoke?” I asked, recurring to the subject. “I see that you really 
do know something, and I should like to hear. Has this wicked 
punishment ever been inflicted by the Duchess Sophia?” 

“Hush, hush!” cried the old priest, glancing hurriedly round 
with a look of terror. “It isa thing one dares not think of, far 
less speak of in this house. Count Stefan must have been mad 
to mention it, but he is capable of any madness in his jealous 
passions !” 

The chaplain was strongly agitated, but we were alone at that 
end of the dimly lighted room, and there was no one within ear- 
shot. He was a weak-minded old man, and after another furtive 
glance round he said: 

“I know nothing—nothing certainly, but—you will drive far 
into the forests to-morrow, and if you go far enough you will 
come to a ruined pavilion so closely hidden by the rocks and trees 
that the sun never shines upon it. In that building there is 
imprisoned a mad monk, who is also blind, and it is said—it is 
whispered, that he threatened something to our gracious Herrin, 
some insult so dreadful that he incurred the punishment of the 
casque. She was justly incensed, no doubt, but it is a terrible 
punishment. Blind and mad—blind and mad!” 

The old priest again glanced round with frightened, wandering 
eyes, and it seemed to me that his own mind was a little un- 
hinged. I asked him what the insult was, but he did not know. 
If he had known I thought he would have told me, for he seemed 
incapable of keeping a secret. Did Count Stefan know this, and 
had he raised the subject in order to intimidate me, or had his 
behaviour been merely the result of reckless ill-temper? I could 
not tell. 

The incident had certainly produced a sinister impression on 
my mind, but I said nothing to the Prince that night, and in the 
morning the utterances of an old priest and an ill-tempered boy 
seemed of little importance. 

It was the first day of a three days’ batiue got up in our 
honour, and after an early breakfast we started off, driving in 
breaks and open carriages to some distant woods where game of 
all kinds was extraordinarily plentiful. It was glorious autumn 
day, and the woods were in their fullest splendour of gold 
and crimson. The country was certainly very beautiful, the 
sport was all one could wish for, and the pic-nic lunch, served 
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by green-coated Jigers in a clearing of the woods, was made 
delightful by the presence of the ladies. 

The Prince devoted himself to the young Duchess with marked 
attention, and never, since the unfortunate episode which had 
closed the days of his youth, had I seen him evince so much 
gaiety and good-fellowship. That evening, when he led out the 
Duchess Carola to open the dance, the young couple were followed 
by the significant glances of the whole little Court, and later on, 
when I saw them in conversation together in a corner of the 
ball-room, I felt that all was going on as well as I could have 
wished. 

Two days went by—two brilliant, successful days of the finest 
hunting that had ever fallen to my lot, and I had almost forgotten 
the dark sayings of Count Stefan and the chaplain, when 1 came 
by chance upon the ruined pavilion in the woods. It was the 
last day of the hunt, and I had wandered alone a little farther 
than the rest of the party. I did not see the building until I 
was under its walls, so closely was it hidden by the rocks and the 
overhanging trees, but that it was the pavilion of which the 
chaplain had spoken I had not a doubt, and I immediately 
resolved to explore the place so as to discover if the rest of his 
story was true. 

What happened was like a dream. The place seemed utterly 
empty and deserted. The columns of the portico were broken 
down, and overgrown with creepers, and the roofless vestibule 
was filled up with a thicket of briars and brambles. It seemed 
as if no human being could inhabit such a place, but going round 
to the back of the building I observed a narrow path which 
looked as if it were occasionally used, and following that, I came 
to a ruined room which had one corner bricked across and roofed 
over so as to form a shelter for an animal. There was some 
living creature inside, I felt convinced, for listening at the low, 
padlocked door, I could hear the scuffling sound of dry leaves 
being trampled under foot. 

“ Who is there?” I called out boldly. 

There was a moment’s silence, and I repeated my question, and 
then a voice replied with a frightful wailing scream like no human 
voice I had ever heard. 

“‘T—the most miserable wretch in all the world. Enter, who- 
ever you are, and behold my misery.” 

The door was strongly padlocked, but I saw that the staple 
driven into the wall was insecure, and with the leverage of a 
thick stick, and the exertion of a little strength, I soon succeeded 
in foreing it out, Then I pushed open the rickety door and went 
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in, but I started back in dismay at the sight that met my eyes. 
The place was almost dark, but a little stream of light from a slit 
in the outer wall fell full upon a tattered and emaciated figure 
standing barefooted on a bed of straw and dry leaves. The face 
was almost covered with wild, unkempt grey hair, and in the 
midst of the bristly tangle were two ghastly, deep, and sunken 
cavities where the eyes of the man should have been. As my 
own eyes became accustomed to the dim light, I perceived that 
the wretched prisoner had an iron belt tightly riveted round his 
middle, and fastened to this was along chain securing him toa 
staple in the wall, but permitting him to pace up and down 
within the narrow limits of his cell. 

“Who are you?” I asked; “and what have you done to be 
imprisoned here in such misery ?” 

“T have told you, I am the unhappiest wretch in_all the world,’ 
he answered wildly. ‘ What my name is matters not, and as for 
what I have done—there is only one person who ought to know 
that, and to be able to confess to him I would give my life.” 

“ Who is that person ?” I asked. 

“ King Ludwig of Altenwaldau,” was the astonishing answer. 

“ King Ludwig?” I exclaimed. 

“Yes—do you know him? Oh, if you do, I beseech you to 
help me! I have a confession hidden here which I have wanted 
to send to him for ten years. I have been prevented, but I have 
the paper safe still. Will you take it—will you give it him, and 
will you do it without looking at the contents?” 

I hesitated. It was probably only some folly of the crazy 
brain, but Ludwig loved nothing so much as a mystery, and there 
was the possibility that it might be a secret he would like to 
know. At any rate it could do him no harm, and I could explain 
why I had sent it. 

“ You won’t tell your secret to me?” I said. “I have access to 
the King, and could speak for you better then any one else.” 

“T cannot tell you,” said the man, “I can tell no one but the 
King himself, but if you haye access to him, I entreat you to give 
him the paper. For God’s sake, do not refuse the prayer of a 
dying man!” 

“T could do it for you,” I said, “and I will—if you can assure 
me by all that you hold sacred that no harm will come of it to 
the King.” 

“No harm, but only good. I swear it in the Virgin’s holy name.” 

“Then I will take charge of it for you, and your secret will-be 
safe in my care. I will not pry into it.” 

“Oh, praise be to Heaven, which has granted my prayers at 
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the last! I am dying—I am dying fast, and I had lost all hope. 
I thought I should die with the guilt of that unconfessed crime 
upon my soul, and without chance of pardon or redemption, but 
you have come to save me. You promise that no other eye than 
the King’s shall see what I send?” 

I formally gave my word, and then the poor prisoner turned to 
the darkest corner in the hut, and from between some loose stones 
in the wall took out packet so worn and dirty that it hardly looked 
like paper, but was a folded sheet carefully tied up and sealed. 

“T wrote it before my fate came upon me,” he said, “but I felt 
that I ought to tell her I was going to send it, and then—then— 
ah! it is ten years ago, and I have suffered so much! Surely my 
agonies will count as an atonement ?” 

He turned his sightless face towards me, and I was consumed 
with pity for the poor wretch. Crazy he might be, but if he 
had lost his reason with his sight through the agency of that 
diabolical machine—my blood ran cold at the thought—there 
was no crime that could have deserved such a punishment, and 
the worst madness was that of the tyrant who had inflicted it. 

“ Your paper shall reach the King without fail,” I said, putting 
the missive in my pocket, “and I think I can promise you that it 
will be soon.” 

“T shall know if it does,” he replied. ‘ Even if the King sends 
me no word, I shall know by the peace I shall feel before I die, 
if he pardons my sin.’ 

“You do not want to know my name,.or who I am?” I asked, 
somewhat astonished at the confidence he reposed in me. 

“No. I cannot ask for it, because I do not wish to give you 
mine. ButI feel I can trust you. I know it by your voice, and 
I am convinced that the opportunity for which I have been 
waiting all these years has come at last. I thank you for your 
service, and I beg that it may be done soon, or it may yet be too 
late. Do not stay here now. Go—go quickly before anyone 
comes and finds you.” 

The man was in a consuming fever, and he had not long to live. 
I could see that plainly, and the perception reconciled me some- 
what to what seemed the callousness of leaving him to his cruel 
fate. He wanted nothing of me but the one service he had 
asked, and he would not let me linger. 

“TI desire neither pity nor relief,” he said; “I deserved all I 
have suffered, and it is my humble hope that it may be taken as 
an atonement for my crime paid in this world instead of the next. 
Go—go—I beseech you, and let no one know of your visit— 
especially not the Duchess Sophia,” 
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I left him, and putting back the wrenched staple, made the 
door fast as it was before. There was no one near the place, and 
I felt sure when I rejoined the rest of the hunting party that my 
absence had excited no suspicion. 

As we rode back to the castle the Prince informed me that his 
betrothal was an accomplished fact. Having secured the consent 
of her mother, he had that afternoon taken advantage of being 
alone with the little Duchess to make his proposal, and he had 
obtained a favourable answer. He accepted my congratulations 
with his accustomed dignity and reserve, but I thought that the 
precipitation with which he had acted was at least a sign that 
the match was not distasteful to him, and I rejoiced that the 
King’s wishes had been so happily fulfilled. 

The public announcement of the betrothal took place at the 
hunt dinner that evening, and the healths of the Prince and the 
Duchess were drunk with wild cries of ‘‘Hoch, hoch!” and 
enthusiastic clinking of glasses. The alliance was so cordially 
hailed by the whole little Court that Count Latouschka and his 
son were obliged to hide their discomfiture and offer their con- 
gratulations with the rest. They did it skilfully, but the 
dowager-Duchess seemed hardly to know whether she was 
pleased or not, and I could not help thinking that she was 
inclined to regret the lost chances of her nephew. 

I wrote a despatch to King Ludwig that evening, and sent it 
off by special courier—not forgetting to enclose with it the 
paper entrusted to me by the poor mad monk. Within twenty- 
four hours I calculated that I should receive a reply, and in this 
computation I was not mistaken. I was standing at the end of 
a long terrace on the castle wall commanding a view of the 
valley below, when the King’s messenger arrived with packets 
for the Prince and myself, and I opened the one placed in my 
hands with a mind full of pleasant expectations; but what was 
my astonishment and consternation to find instead of praise and 
promises of rewards, an abrupt and peremptory command to 
proceed no further with negotiations, and to return to the 
capital without a moment’s delay. 

No reason for this extraordinary change of tactics was vouch- 
safed me, and I was completely at a loss for a clue to it. I 
hoped that the Prince might be better informed, and I was 
about to go in search of him when I saw him advancing from 
the other end of the terrace to meet me. 

“What is the meaning of this, Baron?” he asked, glancing 
significantly at the paper still in my hand. 

“Ido not know, your Highness,” I replied helplessly, “I was 
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hoping that you might be able to throw some light on the matter. 
I have only received an order to break off negotiations and to 
return immediately to Altenwaldau.” 

“That is precisely what my father has written to me,” said the 
Prince. 

“Tf only we knew the reason for such a sudden change of 
policy!” Icried. “It is monstrous—yet there must be a reason. 
Has your Highness no sort of clue?” 

“No. No more than this—that if my father found he could 
gain possession of the lands of Hohenstaufen at a lower price 
than he had calculated, then he would not give the higher one.” 

“Ah!” I gasped, “but how? How could he gain possession 
in any other way?” 

“It is possible that he may have discovered some flaw in the 
title of the Duchess to the inheritance—do you remember the 
circumstances of the marriage of her mother? They were rather 
romantic, you know?” 

I started, recalling the story I had heard from the King. It 
seemed strange to me that it should be to the Prince that such a 
solution as this should have occurred, and not to an old and 
practised diplomatist like myself, yet the moment he suggested 
it I saw its force. And if this were the explanation, then it 
would be in another direction that King Ludwig would have his 
son and heir go a-wooing, for in this case all the rights and 
domains of Hohenstaufen would lapse naturally to himself with- 
out the need of any matrimonial alliance, 

I turned in perplexity to the Prince, and saw that he was as 
undecided how to act as myself. 

“Tt is hard,” he said half whimsically. “I consented to engage 
in this courtship for the good of the State. Now it seems as if 
I must sacrifice myself for nothing, and gain no reward but my 
father’s anger!” 

I knew what he meant, and it was what I should have expected 
of him, but now my influence was needed to turn the scale, and 
I interposed hastily. 

“Tell me, your Highness—your heart is not engaged in this 
business ?” 

“No,” he said with a melancholy smile. ‘“ How should it be? 
The Duchess Carola is an engaging young person, no doubt, but 
she is only a child, and it is not likely that I should be really in 
love with her.” 

“T had thought——” I said, and then I broke off. “ Well! no 
matter what I thought—it is just as well that I was wrong. Now 
it is quite clear to me what is our course, We originally only 
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intended to stay for a week, and we have already been here four 
days. We must tell the Duchess that in consequence of tidings 
just received from home, we shall be obliged to cut short our 
visit, and leave at an early hour to-morrow. The King is ill— 
seriously ill!” 

“T do not like it,” said the Prince, unwillingly. ‘I have 
spoken to the little Duchess—not of love exactly, but of marriage 
and service and devotion. I do not see how I can draw back now 
without a stain upon my honour. Whatever may have transpired, 
she cannot be to blame.” 

“You do not commit yourself to anything. You do not draw 
back. It will be time enough to decide about that when you know 
the King’s reasons, but before you go any further you must learn 
what the circumstances are, and therefore we must get away as 
soon as possible.” 

I had some difficulty, but I did at last persuade him, and we 
decided that illness of the King would be the best excuse to give 
for our abrupt departure. I went into the castle to request an 
immediate audience of the dowager-Duchess, and on being shown 
into her presence, told the story that Prince Waldemar and I had 
agreed upon. I told it with all the tact and courtesy of which 
I was master, and had hoped that it would be convincing, but 
the expression of the Duchess as she listened was disquieting. 
She was sitting with the old Count Latouschka, and when I had 
finished speaking, she turned to him with a disagreeable laugh. 

“Oh, the King is ill, and the Prince must leave the first thing 
to-morrow. Naturally. A good and sufficient reagon, is it not, 
Nikolas ?” 

“ Most certainly,” said the keen-faced, lank-haired Count. ‘‘The 
Prince is evidently a dutiful son.” 

There was a perceptible sneer in his tone, and I looked from 
him to the Duchess in discomfiture. She was plainly in a furious 
passion, and she could scarcely control herself. Her hands 
trembled, and her face was flushed with angry colour. The 
veins of her forehead were swelled almost to bursting, and her 
prominent green eyes glared at me from under their puffy eyelids 
as if she would have liked to do me a mischief. What could have 
happened to put her into such a rage? Count Latouschka had 
evidently been counselling her to prudence, and he exerted all 

~his influence to restrain her from a burst of violent language. 
He came forward with a smooth speech of polite regret over our 
enforced departure, and I left the room without discovering the 
cause of offence. 

Ten minutes later, when I was on my way to rejoin the Prince, 
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I was arrested in the midst of the long corridor leading to our 
rooms by a hand laid upon my arm, and turning, saw the troubled 
face of the castle chaplain. 

“ Baron Brock,” he said in a shaky whisper, “I have followed 
you in order to give you a word of warning. There is mischief 
afoot in the castle, and the sooner the Prince leaves it the better. 
Leave to-night if you can!” 

“Tmpossible!” I said in shocked astonishment. “We have 
arranged to start at seven to-morrow, and it would be impossible 
to go sooner. What is there to be afraid of ?” 

“Ah! that I cannot tell you. But you have incurred the 
displeasure of our gracious lady, and she is dangerous when she 
is displeased,” 

“What have we dono?” I asked breathlessly. ‘I knew there 
was something—but what is it?” 

“Have you not seen the mad monk and heard his story ? You 
sent despatches to Altenwaldau last night, and as soon as a reply 
reaches you, you declare you must leave at once—is it not on 
account of that scandal ?” 

“What scandal? I know nothing. For heaven’s sake tell me 
all! It is true that we have been recalled, but we have not 
the least idea why. What has happened to make the Duchess 
angry ?” 

The old man glanced cautiously and fearfully round. The 
passage was immensely long, and dimly lighted by a few little 
oil lamps only. In the deeply recessed doorways it would be easy 
for anyone to hide and listen. 

“Why did you go to the pavilion in the woods?” he asked in 
a low voice of distress and reproach; “ yor might have known 
that your movements would be watched, and that mischief would 
come of it.” 

“ What mischief could come of it?” Lasked. “TI certainly did 
converse with the poor maniac, but there was no harm in that. 
Why should the Duchess object, even if she heard of it ?” 

The chaplain threw up his hands with a gesture which 
reminded me of someone I had seen recently. Who was it ?— 
I could not recollect. 

“Ts it possible that your Excellency has talked to that poor 
blind madman and has not learnt his history? Do you not know 
that it was he, a travelling friar then, who performed the marriage 
ceremony for Duke Rudolf and his Duchess, and that now the 
poor madman declares he was no priest when he did it? If this 
were true, then the marriage would have been invalid, and the 
Duchess Carola would be no duchess at all. It is not true, of 
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course; but immediately on your return to the castle you send 
letters to King Ludwig by special messenger, and the answer to 
them comes in the form of a palpable excuse to recall you 
immediately. You must admit that appearances are against you.” 

“Gott in Himmel!” I exclaimed. 

“Tt all comes from that fatal remark of Count Stefan about the 
mad monk, and I—ah! fool that I was to have told you of the 
pavilion and its secret—but it is ever in my thoughts, and I 
could not refrain from speaking of it. I am getting old and 
foolish—ah ! old and foolish.” 

He threw up his hands again, and then I knew who it was of 
whom he reminded me, It was the mad monk who had made 
precisely that gesture, and now I saw other resemblances as well. 

“ Ah!” I cried, “ you are connected by blood with that wretched 
prisoner. You must be his brother, and naturally his fate is 
continually in your thoughts. Tell me, is it true that he has 
sinned and suffered as he says?” 

“T do not know—nobody knows. Do not ask me. Ask me no 
more, but go, and be on your guard every moment of the time 
until you find yourselves safe over the frontier. Do not leave 
the Prince alone for an instant, and see that his door is guarded 
by his own attendants to-night.” 

The old chaplain hurried off, and I went to the Prince to 
acquaint him with this most untoward development of affairs. 
He took it more calmly than I had expected, and did not seem 
surprised. 

“ Well,” he said, “it is a strange tangle. No doubt the monk’s 
missive conveyed to my father the information that the Duchess 
has been so anxious to keep back from him; but whether it is 
true or not, is another matter. In any case my word has been 
pledged, and the Duchess would have just cause for resentment 
if she thought I intended to draw back now. I do not wonder 
that she is angry.” 

“She is very angry indeed,” I said, “ but after all, I do not see 
what she can do, and you have your retinue to protect you.” 

“Have I?” said the Prince drily, “I am not so sure of that! 
I have not seen one of them since those letters came, and when 
I rang for attendance just now there was no answer. I wish you 
would see what has happened.” 

I gazed at him in stupefaction for a moment, and then I rushed 
out of the room into my own, which was next, and through the 
whole suite assigned to the Prince’s body-guard. There was not 
a soul to be seen anywhere. The rooms were all empty and 
deserted, and even the baggage was gone. What had happened? 
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I rang furiously, and obtaining no answer, went out to seek some- 
one who could give me information. At the head of the great 
stone stairs leading down into the central hall of the castle, I met 
the old Count Latouschka, who smiled upon me out of his slit- 
like eyes with a very malicious expression. 

“Oh!” he said in reply to my inquiries, “did you not know? 
The Prince is so eager to get back to his father’s sick bed, and 
my sister is of course anxious to forward his wishes. The 
attendants have started to-night, and will have déjeziner ready at 
Schloss Festenheim for you and the Prince on your way down 
to-morow.” 

“ But how could they go without orders from me or the Prince ? ” 
I asked hotly. 

Latouschka smiled yet more evilly than before. ‘I think,” he 
said, “I think you will find that they have gone!” 

“T must go and see,” I said, “I shall send after them, and have 
them recalled.” 

“ Pardon me, but I do not think you will find that possible,” 
said the Count. ‘ The castle is closed for the night, and there is 
no further egress this evening.” 

It was seven o'clock then—not yet dinner-timo, and the gates 
of the castle were closed. I found that it was but too true, and 
the Prince and I were prisoners. To bandy words with Count 
Latouschka was worse than useless, and meanwhile the Prince 
was alone and unguarded. I hurried back to him, resolving not 
to leave his side for a moment again, and after talking over the 
matter together, we agreed that since we were for the moment 
practically helpless, an appearance of unconcern would be our 
wisest policy. 

We took our accustomed places at dinner as if nothing unusual 
had happened, but I remarked that the elder Duchess was not 
present, and that her place was taken by the young Duchess 
Carola. She explained that her mother was prostrate with head- 
ache, and she tried to play her part and keep up the conversation, 
but her manner was troubled and constrained, and she looked as 
if she had been weeping. I saw her regarding the Prince every 
now and then with shy, surreptitious glances of anxious scrutiny. 
To all appearance he was still what he had been for twenty-four 
hours past, her betrothed husband, and the arbiter of her future ; 
but a heavy cloud had come up out of a clear sky, and it hung 
threateningly over them both. 

“My mother asked me to say that she hoped to have the 
pleasure of seeing your Highness this evening when you have 
finished dinner,” said the young girl, as she roso from the table. 
k 2 
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“Tf you will be so kind as to come to the red salon, you will find 
her there.” 

The Prince bowed, and expressed his satisfaction that the 
Duchess was so much better as to be able to receive us. 

“Yes,” said Carola, with a pleading glance, “she is better, 
but she will probably be very nervous and—agitated. I would 
suggest that your Highness should be careful not to—excite 
her?” 

“T will be careful,” said the Prince, with his most impassive 
expression. 

He held the door open, and stood waiting for her to pass out, 
but she still lingered, and as she looked up at the handsome dark 
face, a hot flush came into her pale cheeks. 

“You hold my destiny in your hands,” she said in so low a 
voice that her words were hardly audible. “I know not what may 
come of it, but for your own sake, as well as for mine, I entreat 
you to say nothing that could irritate my mother.” 

She did not wait for an answer, and glancing at the Prince’s 
face, I wondered if he still thought her of no more account than 
a child. 


Part II. 


Tue red salon was a small reception room approached through 
the armoury, which the Duchess used when she wished to with- 
draw from the Court, and Count Latouschka and his son, and the 
Duchess Carola were the only persons with her when the Prince 
entered her presence. I followed closely behind him, hoping that 
ne would attend to the warning he had received, but.I soon saw 
that no prudence on his part could possibly avert the storm ready 
to burst upon us. 

The Duchess sat like an angry Juno in a sort of chair of state, 
and before Prince Waldemar had said half a dozen words, she 
sprang up in an ungovernable passion. She interrupted him in the 
midst of his polite expressions of regret over his enforced 
departure. 

“Nono, Prince! Do not flatter yourself that you will escape 
so easily upon false pretences. I have had information of the 
secret action of your spy, Baron Brock, and I know perfectly 
what is the true reason why you want to hurry away, but you 
shall not go so easily!” : 

She would not listen to the Prince when he tried to speak, and 
she went on yet more furiously: “Oh! I know, I know all the 
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plots and machinations that have been going on, but if you 
imagine that I shall endure insult and calumny tamely and 
without retaliation, you are mistaken! I would have given you 
my daughter and all her inheritance, but now that you have 
raked up this wicked scandal, you shall have neither, but only 
insult in return for insult.” 

“ What scandal have I raked up, Duchess?” asked the Prince 
firmly ; “I know of none, and I believe in none.” 

He spoke like the noble and high-minded gentleman that he 
was, and his sincerity was so convincing that the angry Duchess 
was fora moment staggered. But Latouschka whispered some- 
thing into her ear, and she burst into a scornful laugh. 

“Ah yes! That is your cue until you have got safe away; 
then you think it will be time to announce your changed intentions. 
But I have learnt the secret a little too soon, you see! ” 

“There is no secret to learn so far as I am concerned, your 
Highness,” said the Prince, “and my intentions are entirely 
unchanged. I consider myself the betrothed husband of the 
Duchess, your daughter, and if a proof of my loyalty to her is 
required, I am ready to give it. I must leave this house to- 
morrow, but if you desire it, and she is willing, I will marry her 
first, and take her back to Altenwaldau with me as my bride.” 

I gave a gasp of consternation and dismay. Here was the 
Prince plunging into the very impossibility his father had schemed 
for—only now it was against the King’s wish. He glanced round 
for the little Duchess, and moving quickly to her side, held out 
his hand for hers; but the younger Count thrust himself in 
between them, and dragged her roughly away. 

“Do not believe him, Carola!” he said in a thick, choking 
voice. ‘ He would only do this in order to get himself out of a 
difficulty, and he would soon desert or divorce you when he found 
he could do it with impunity. Do not trust him!” 

“But I do trust him,” said Carola, drawing herself haughtily 
away from her cousin. “Prince Waldemar, I will not marry you 
to-morrow, as if I were afraid you might fail mo, but I will wait 
until you come back to claim me, and I am sure that you will 
come!” 

“He will not come,” said the elder Duchess passionately, “and 
he shall not come! Ido not want him to come. We will show 
him that we can do well enough without the Altenwaldau, and 
they shall be made to repent their belief in scandalous inventions. 
This match is broken off, Prince, and understand that it is broken 
off by us. I shall find a husband for my daughter who will be 
capable of defending her rights, and you—ah, you need not be 
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inconsolable! You shall have a wife since you want one. I will 
give you a little kitchen-maid out of the castle scullery, and you 
shall be married to her before you leave to-morrow !” 

“Mother !” cried Carola, in a voice of horror and indignation. 

“Be silent, Carola, and leave the room instantly!” said the 
Duchess. “ This business is no concern of yours any longer, and 
I will not have you interfere in it. Leave the room!” 

Carola burst into tears, but she did not move, The Prince 
stood silent, unmoved by the sight of her distress, and equally 
unmoved, apparently, by the insult to himself. Count Stefan 
stood like a protector by the side of the weeping girl, with 
triumph on his cunning foxy features. The elder Count looked 
malicious, though uneasy, and the Duchess was evidently beyond 
control. 

“Tt is time for us all to leave the room, I think,” I said with 
what dignity I could. ‘“ Duchess, the hour is late, and you will 
excuse us, I hope.” 

“Oh, yes! I will excuse you—until to-morrow. But remember, 
before you start to-morrow, you will be in attendance at the chapel 
to see your Prince married, or else——” 

She paused, but the Prince disdained to inquire what was the 
alternative she gave, and she turned from me to him. 

“If the Baron does not see that, he shall see nothing else ever 
again in this world!” she said, in a voice vibrating with passion 
and determination. “I cannot touch you, but he, who is 
responsible for the whole mischief, he shall suffer if you do 
not. You shall not go scot-free back to King Ludwig; and if 
you refuse the bride I choose to provide for you your spy shall 
bear the punishment. ‘There is an instrument outside in the 
armoury that is capable of paying off the heaviest of scores, and 
unless you consent to save him he shall make acquaintance with 
it. I give you your choice—a bride for you, or the punishment 
of the casque for him—there is no alternative.” 

The woman was mad—utterly, hopelessly mad. I said so as 
soon as the Prince and I were alone together; but unfortunately 
there was no one with the power to restrain her madness, and 
the Latouschkas, if they could have done it, had not the will. 
They hated us both, and would be glad to see the Prince insulted 
or me destroyed. From them I knew there was no help to be had. 
I tried to make the best of it to the Prince that night, but when 
I thought of the Duchess’s hideous threat, and remembered the 
tragedy of the ruined pavilion in the woods, I confess that my 
heart sank low within me. 

It was a desperate situation, and now, if ever, was my 
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opportunity to play the part of a hero. The gates of the fortress 
were closed and guarded, the courtyard, thirty feet below the 
level of our windows, was shut in by the castle walls, and the 
doors of the corridor were watched by an armed sentinel. 
Obviously, since there was no possible means of escape, it was 
incumbent upon me to profess willingness to be sacrificed, and 
obviously it was equally the part of the Prince to refuse to allow 
such a thing. I made some faint remark to the effect that he 
must not consider me, and that rather than have him exposed to 
insult and contumely I was prepared to face any penalty, but he 
said nothing; and then I began to reflect that he could easily 
annul his marriage, and shake off his kitchen-maid, while I could 
never get back the sight of my eyes and the use of my reason 
when once they had been destroyed. 

“Tt is not possible—it is a mere melodramatic threat—she 
would never dare to do it!” the Prince kept exclaiming all 
through that most miserable night, but it was plain that he did 
believe in the reality of the danger, and that he was torn between 
the conflicting emotions of outraged pride and alarm for my 
safety. If it had been his own destruction that had been 
threatened, or even if he had been given the prospect of suffering 
with me, I do not believe he would have given way; but the idea 
of letting me suffer, and himself going free, was intolerable. 
All night he paced up and down in the two rooms to which we 
were confined. He was manifestly in great perplexity and 
distress, but he said little, and not until the morning came 
did I know what course he had made up his mind to take. With 
the first grey light of the dawn there came a messenger from 
the Duchess demanding his decision, and he gave it without 
hesitation. 

“T have no choice, I must endure any indignity rather than 
desert my comrade, but tell the Duchess she will be mad if she 
subjects me to this insult. It is an insult not only to myself and 
my father personally, but to the whole of Altenwaldau, and the 
indemnity that will be exacted for it will be heavy.” 

The old Duchess was mad. There was not a doubt in my mind 
about it, but up to the very last moment I believed that her 
advisers would intervene to restrain and pacify her. They did 
not do it—perhaps they could not—and at the appointed hour 
we were hurried to the castle chapel. The whole household was 
assembled when we entered, and by the altar, robed and veiled 
entirely in black, stood the bride, waiting for her unwilling 
bridegroom. 

The old Duchess was leaning over the cushions of the ducal 
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pew up in the gallery, and I met her mocking triumphant smile 
as I looked up; but the little Duchess Carola, who stood behind 
her, was in tears, and was obliged to raise her handkerchief 
continually to her eyes. 

“She is ill,” the major-domo whispered to me. “She has wept 
the whole night through, and it is against the orders of the 
physician that she is here now. If she were able to exert her 
authority, as in a week’s time she will be, this would never have 
been allowed to happen.” 

I knew that very well, but it was small consolation ; I glanced 
with disgust at the unbridal-looking figure at the altar. She was 
a short, thick-set young woman, with enormous feet and ankles, 
and a mop of tousled black hair—that much I could discern at a 
glance; and the black veil, intended as a travesty, was in reality 
a mercy, I had no doubt. Evidently they had done the very 
worst they could, and when I saw the Prince take his place at 
the side of this preposterous creature my wrath rose irrepressibly. 

“Prince!” I cried, laying my hand on his arm, “ you shall 
not do this! Rather any penalty for me than such an outrage 
upon your royal dignity. Let them do their worst—I need 
not endure for long, for I can always shoot myself when it is 
done.”’ 

The Prince would not accept my desperate offer. He cast one 
‘look upon me, and then signed to the frightened chaplain to 
proceed with the office. Now that he had made up his mind the 
Prince bore himself with as much dignity and self-possession as 
if the marriage were all that it ought to have been, and there 
was no one present who appeared half so indifferent. 

Only once did he pause or hesitate. It was when he had to 
surrender his hand to be bound, according to the custom of the 
country, with that of the bride by the priest’s stole. The bride 
put out her hand—such a hand! A discoloured, reddened, and 
dirty hand that had evidently come fresh from the filling of coal- 
scuttles and the scrubbing of floors; and this hand, with the 
wedding-ring upon it, the Prince had to take and hold under the 

olds of the purple ribbon while the priest uttered his benedic- 
tion, and pronounced the pair husband and wife, indissolubly 
united. 

When this was done the pastor of the parish came forward with 
a registry-book, in which the Prince was required to sign his 
name. The newly-made Princess, it appeared, could not write, 
and affixed her mark in attestation of the name put down for her 
by a witness. I bent forward to see what it might be, and 
“ Hedwig Schwartz” was what I saw. She looked like her name ; 
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but in justice to the poor thing I must say that she seemed to 
relish the situation as little as the Prince himself. Her grimy 
little hand was shaking so when she took up the pen that she 
could hardly even make the required cross, and I tried to console 
myself by reflecting that it would not be difficult to get rid of her 
when we were once out of the snare. 

“She must come with us, your Highness!” I whispered to the 
Prince when the ceremony was over. “It would never do to 
leave her behind.” 

We were in the midst of leave-takings, and the old Duchess 
herself, haughty and triumphant, was making her way down the 
stairs, The Prince, bent upon instant departure, had refused 
refreshment, and was standing near the great doorway, waiting 
for his carriage. The wretched little bride had fallen into the 
background, and it was when I saw her trying to shuffle away 
that I uttered my whispered protest. Before the Prince had 
time to reply by more than a glance, the Duchess had come up, 
and was addressing him with a malignant smile. 

“Where is your bride, Priace Waldemar? I am afraid you 
are not a very gallant bridegroom! Do you intend to take her 
with you for the honeymoon, or would you prefer to leave her as 
a hostage with us?” 

The bride—that little black blot upon the scene—on seeing the 
approach of the Duchess, had scuffled forward again, and when 
the Prince turned to look for her, she was quite near. 

“The lady can choose for herself,” he said with cold politeness. 
“ Which do you wish to do, madam? Will you come with us, or 
would you prefer to remain here?” 

“ Answer, girl!” said the Duchess roughly, “ You know what 
you have got to say.” 

Still the girl was silent. Her features were indistinguishable 
under her heavy veil, but her hands were working nervously. 

“You would rather remain here, doubtless?” said the Prince, 
and I saw that this was the decision which he himself desired. 

“ No—Highness—I would rather go with you. Please take 
me away from here,” she muttered, in the patois of the country. 

She was more afraid of the old Duchess than of anything 
apparently, and I gave a sigh of relief. The Prince shrugged 
his shoulders ever so slightly, and bowed to the Duchess. 

“Pray make my adieux to the Duchess Carola,” he said, “and 
express to her the regret I feel on account of the unhappy 
circumstances which have parted us.” 

The situation was a severe test of personal courage and dignity, 
but I felt proud of the Prince when I saw how gallantly he rose 
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above its difficulties. He handed his miserable little bride into 
the barouche as if she had been a princess of the blood, and the 
spiteful Duchess was robbed of half her triumph. 

Not until we had passed through the straggling street of the 
village, and the turrets of the Castle had disappeared round a 
bend of the road did the lines of his face relax. 

“Thank Heaven that we are clear of that accursed place and 
its hateful inhabitants at last!” he said, throwing himself back in 
the carriage. 

The black-robed bride by his side huddled into her corner as 
far away from him as she could, and from my seat opposite I saw 
that she was beginning to cry. 

I thought it better to take no notice, and the Prince did not 
seem to be aware of her distress. He gazed gloomily down the 
gorge, thinking no doubt of the change in his position and feelings 
since he had come up a few short days before. 

He never cast a glance upon the shrinking creature beside him, 
and her tears fell in silence for a time, but presently, at the sound 
of a sob, the Prince turned his head. 

He regarded her silently for some seconds, and then glanced at 
me with an interrogative lift of the eyebrows, as if to ask “ What 
is to be done?” but I did not think it was my business to inter- 
fere, and I only responded with a grimace. 

“You are unhappy,” the Prince said at last, “and no doubt 
you have been forced against your will into this business, but 
you need not be afraid. I will see that no punishment falls on 
you.” 

His voice was gentle, even kind, and at the sound of it the girl 
checked her sobs. 

“What will you do with me?” she asked in her guttural, 
peasant patois. 

“T will have you taken care of in comfortable lodgings until 
you can be sent home,” he began, but she interrupted him with a 
hysterical cry. 

“Oh no, no, no! I can never go home any more now!” 

* Would you prefer to settle at Altenwaldau?” he asked in 
some surprise. “ Well then, I will give you a snug little dowry, 
and find some brave fellow among my troopers who will make 
you a good husband.” 

The girl began to weep more bitterly than ever. I thought 
she was an ungrateful hussy, and said so, but she paid no heed to 
me, and huddled herself up under her veil. 

“What would you like us to do?” inquired the Prince at wry 
“You don’t want to return home, and you don’t want to settle at 
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Altenwaldau. You don’t wish for a husband evidently—what do 
you want then?” 

“T want to be with you, Prince,” answered the girl almost 
inaudibly through her sobs. 

“What!” said the Prince sharply, and then drawing himself 
up, and bestowing an astonished glance upon her, he said almost 
sternly, “With me—oh, no! That is nonsense—the most 
impossible nonsense. You do not suppose that the ceremony 
through which I have just been forced against my will is any- 
thing but a farce?” 

The girl did not answer, but she sobbed on, and incensed by 
the revelation of such folly and vanity as I had never dreamed of, 
I felt it time for me to interfere with a salutary admonition. 

“Do not delude yourself, young woman,” I said; “the Prince 
has made you a generous offer, far more generous than you 
deserve, and if you are wise you will accept it—in fact, you must 
accept it. After what has occurred, it will be a necessity for you 
to be provided with a husband, and as soon as matters can be 
arranged, some suitable person will be found for you. Be 
thankful, and make no more fuss about it. That will be your 
best course.” 

But my admonitions were wasted on that girl. A more un- 
reasonable creature it would have been impossible to find any- 
where. Nothing that we could say would satisfy her, and she 
wept quietly under her veil all the way until we reached 
Festenheim. 

The little shooting-box in the hanging woods above the road 
was the place where we expected to find the Prince’s suite. Two 
officers came out to greet us, and when we heard that they were 
the only ones there, and that the others had been sent over the 
frontier the night before, I felt that we were by no means out of 
the wood yet. It was absolutely necessary to change horses, 
however, and while that was being done, we felt we might as well 
go into the house and take some much needed refreshment. 

The two officers knew nothing of what had happened at the 
castle, and had come here, and sent on their men, as they 
imagined, under orders from the Prince. They looked with 
surprise at the ungainly figure alighting from the carriage, but 
the Prince made no attempt at explanation, and merely signed to 
me to lead her into the house. 

“There is a housekeeper in this place—take me to her,” said 
she excitedly, “I must have a room to myself, and the woman 
must come to me immediately.” 

I thought that the demand, considering the station of the girl 
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was far too imperiously made, but I handed her over to the house- 
keeper without demur, and followed the Prince into the sitting- 
room where we had lunched before. It was a bare and comfort- 
less room which looked as if it were seldom used, and the hastily 
prepared meal spread out on the rickety table in the centre had 
not an inviting appearance. The Prince had thrown himself into 
a huge chair at one end of the table, and he looked wearied and 
dispirited. 

“Where is the girl?” he asked, when he saw me come in 
without her. 

“Tn the charge of the housekeeper, your Highness,” I answered. 

“Ts she crying still?” 

“T think not, but it matters little. Let her cry. It seems to 
me an ominous thing that Adelstein and Rothenburg alone should 
be here, and I shall be glad when we are safely over the frontier. 
I think we ought to be off as soon as possible.” 

“ Have you ordered the fresh horses to be put in?” 

“Yes, Adelstein has gone to see about it.” 

** And Rothenburg ? ” 

“Ts on guard outside the door, your Highness.” 

“Good. Will you tell him to permit no one to pass?” 

I went outside to give the order, and then returned to the 
' Prince to urge food and wine upon him, but hardly had we taken 
our places at the table, when an altercation was heard outside the 
door, and the voice of Rothenburg, in its most inexorable tones, 
fell upon our ears. 

“ My orders are to permit no one to pass, madam.” 

What followed was not audible, but the officer’s reply was 
distinct and final, 

“T am sorry, madam, but it is impossible! However impor- 
tant your business with the Prince may be, you cannot see him 
now. My orders are imperative.” 

“It is my wife—save the mark!” said the Prince, with a 
whimsical smile. “ Well, let her come in if she likes. I suppose 
she thinks she has a right, and she may want food.” 

I went to the door and admitted the girl; but whatever her 
reason for seeking admission, it was not that she might share 
our meal. Refusing the Prince’s invitation to sit down to the 
table, she walked to one of the deeply recessed little windows, 
and took up her stand there, looking out into the desolate, weed- 
grown garden. She stood with her back turned to us, and after 
an exchange of significant glances, the Prince and I finished our 
informal meal in silence. When he rcse from the table, however, 
she turned her head, and spoke to him over her shoulder. 
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“ What is to happen to me—tell me!” she said tragically. 

I was annoyed and disgusted. It seemed to me the most 
monstrous impertinence on her part to be making such a fuss 
about herself and her fate, and I thought she merited a severe 
snub; but the Prince answered her with admirable patience and 
courtesy. 

“T am not able to foretell what lies in the future, madam,” 
he said, “but you may depend upon us to do all that we can for 
you, and to make as comfortable a provision for you as possible. 
I have already assured you of that.” 

“Yes, yes, I know!” she said impatiently, “A trooper husband 
and all the rest—but suppose I don’t want such a provision, and 
absolutely refuse it? Good Heavens! Don’t you wish to see 
my face? You have never even looked at me!” 

The Prince started, and I nearly jumped. It was not merely 
the coquetry of the speech—it was a sudden change in her 
voice and attitude which compelled our attention, and we 
looked at her more closely. She still wore the concealing 
veil, but it struck me that her outline was altered. She held 
herself differently, and her} speech had changed all at once from 
the harsh and almost unintelligible patois of the country into 
the clear and cultivated accents of an educated person. 

“Let me seo!” said the Prince abruptly, and crossing the 
room in two steps, he laid his hand upon her veil. She gave 
a little scream, and made a feint of resistance; but it was only 
a feint, and the Prince persisted in his determination, He 
flung back the thick, disguising web, and uttered a hasty 
exclamation of confusion and amazement. 

It was the Duchess Carola who stood before us. Flushed, 
agitated, half frightened, and half smiling, her fair face looked 
out from the black folds, and I had never seen her look sweeter 
or more charming. She had thrown off her disguising wig, 
washed the stain and the dirt from her hands, and got rid of the 
superfluous wrappings that had altered the contour of her figure. 
Her little feet were still in the enormous elastic-sided boots into 
which she had slipped them, and that was the only remaining 
trace of her disguise, but it seemed rather to accentuate the 
grace and charm of her appearance, as an incongruity some- 
times will. 

The Prince gazed at her withouta word. He seemed staggered 
by the unexpected discovery, and mistaking the meaning of his 
silence, the little Duchess turned pale. The smile died away upon 
her lips, and her blue eyes filled with tears. 

“Oh, Prince Waldemar!” she said appealingly, “forgive me 
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for the trick I have played you, but I could not bear that you 
should be humiliated, and I could not persuade my mother, so I 
thought of this plan. You said—you know you said that you 
were willing to marry me at once, so I was only taking you at 
your word. But if you don’t want me after all——” 

“Tt is you, Carola—you! You are my wife!” cried the Prince. 

The ecstacy in his voice was enough to reassure any woman, 
and Carola smiled again. She recoverel confidence enough to 
glance roguishly at me. 

“You were very unkind to me on the journey down, Baron 
Brock !” she said with mischievous reproach. 

“ Pardon, Princess!” I stammered, not forgetting even in my 
confusion to give her her new title, “ but—but I thought I saw 
you up in the gallery, looking on as a spectator while the wedding 
took place?” 

“Tt was my friend, Emilia von Berenstein!” said the Princess 
gleefully. ‘She is not unlike me in figure, and I was sure that 
if she put on a dress of mine, and held her handkerchief up to 
her face, most people would be deceived. But to my mother I 
had sent a message that I was too ill to appear. She was not 
surprised, I fancy, and luckily she suspected nothing. She will 
never forgive me for what I have done, I am afraid, but I trust 
that your Highness at least is not displeased ? ” 

She had turned again to the Prince, and the wistful inflection 
of her soft tones was so irresistible that I did not wonder at its 
effect even on the reserved and self-contained Prince Waldemar. 
He dropped upon his knee, aad pressed his lips to the hand which 
bore his ring. 

“Oh, Carola—my wife—my love! I can never thank you 
enough,” he said with deep emotion. “I love you for-what you 
have done, and the devotion of all my life will be yours. But 
oh! your hand! your poor little hand! How you have mal- 
treated it!” 

“Tt is the worst of the two,” said Carola, smiling sweetly. 
“You see, it is the one I had to give you to hold, and it had to 
have a few scratches to redden it. I was so very much afraid of 
being found out. I wonder if they have discovered my absence 
yet!” 

The Prince sprang instantly to his feet, and turned to me. 
I was in the act of beating a retreat, feeling that my presence 
might become somewhat de trop, and I had already gained the 
door. 

“ Brock !” he said, “ will you see if the carriage is there? We 
have not a moment to lose, for as long as we are on this side of 
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the frontier we are not safe from pursuit. Already the Duchess 
may be upon our track!” 

“You do not want to hand me back to my mother, then?” 
said the little Duchess. ‘And you promise me that if I go on 
with you, you won’t divorce me, and make me over to one of your 
brave troopers ? ” 

I retired discreetly—but not before I had seen a hasty move- 
ment of the Prince’s arm which was even more lover-like than 
protective. It seemed to me that Prince Waldemar had now a 
chance of happiness which might fully make up to him for his 
past misfortunes—but the King, the King! What would he say 
to the business ? 

* * * * * 

It turned out better than one could have hoped. 

A little cloud of dust, which gained upon us as we tore down 
the pass, betrayed that the abduction of the young Duchess had 
been discovered, and that a troop of horsemen were in hot pursuit, 
but our horses were fresh, and we did not spare them. As good 
luck would have it, a train was just on the point of starting when 
we gained the station, and our panting and exhausted pursuers 
rode up and drew rein in time only to see us steaming away into 
friendly territory. The little Duchess looked out of the railway 
carriage window, and gaily waved her handkerchief to the dis- 
comfited party; to our horror, one of them, who must have lost 
his head in the excitement of the chase, raised his rifle, and fired. 
It was rather at the receding train than at the lady that he 
aimed, for she was not hurt, but the Prince dragged her away 
from the open window with terrified haste, and, for once in 
my life, I heard him rap out a tremendous oath. 

He was more excited and inspired than I had ever seen him, 
and the spirit that was in him enabled him to face the old King 
with an unflinching front. There was a pitched battle between 
them on the question of the course to be pursued with regard 
to the Princess Carola, but the Prince stuck to his guns and to 
his wife, and by an immediate remarriage with all due pomp and 
ceremony in the cathedral of Altenwaldau he made her position 
completely impregnable. 

In the event he was more than justified—even in the eyes of 
the worldly-wise old King. The doubt raised as to the Princess’s 
status was found to be no legal flaw at all. It was true that 
the friar, tempted by the promise of a lordly fee, had performed 
the marriage ceremony for the Duke and Duchess, when being 
merely a deacon, and not a full fledged priest, he was not qualified 
to do it, and the knowledgo of this, and other sins against his 
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cloth, had preyed upon his mind until he became possessed by 
the idea that only in public confession could he gain absolution 
and salvation; but the motive of the proud and vindictive 
Duchess Sophia in suppressing his evidence and exacting 
vengeance upon him was to prevent the raising of a scandal 
rather than to protect the interests of her daughter. The old 
Duke, a cautious man, had not been satisfied by the uncertain 
credentials of the stray friar who had first united them, and 
before the birth of the expected son and heir—who turned out 
a daughter—he had taken the precaution of going through the 
ceremony a second time, keeping the step as private as the first, 
but securing proofs which should be incontestable. 

The researches again set on foot by King Ludwig brought out 
all the facts, but the poor mad monk did not live to learn the 
truth. Through his brother, the chaplain of the castle, I 
eventually heard that he died two days after I saw him, and 
I was thankful to know that he had escaped from his miseries, 
and from the danger of further persecution. 

The desire of King Ludwig’s heart, jeopardized by his own 
trickery, had been fulfilled in spite of himself, and the Duchy 
of Hohenstaufen was once more united with its parent kingdom. 
He showed his satisfaction by a complete change of front, and 
_ became graciousness itself to his well-dowered daughter-in-law, 
but Carola knew that to the Prince himself the inheritance made 
no difference. She knew that he valued her above her lands, and 
it may have been because of this knowledge, cherished silently 
in her heart, that he has proved so much more fortunate in his 
wife and his domestic relations than any preceding Prince of 
his House. 


Daisy Hueu Pryce, 











